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CHINESE FICTION. 


BY GEORGE T. CANDLIN. 


NE of the most salient characteristics of modern life is its ten- 
dency to a cosmopolitan comprehensiveness. In the distribu- 
tion and exchange, whether of the material goods of commerce, or 
of the richer and rarer treasures of the mind, we seem determined 
to carry the circulation round the whole habitable globe, and down 
through every layer of society to its lowest strata. From lucifer 
matches and cheap oleographs up to the highest products of art, of 
science, and of literature, there is an ever-increasing approach to 
universality, so that we do not know in what remote region of the 
earth we may pick up a translation of Shakespeare’s plays, or 
_which newly enlightened band of savages may be disporting them- 
selves with Edison’s phonograph. Our readiness to lend hardly 
surpasses our willingness to borrow, and the cold mountains of 
Norway furnish our theatres with the dramas of Ibsen, while Buf- 
falo Bill is imported from the Wild West to provide new circus at- 
tractions for the British public. 

So deeply has the modern mind been imbued with the cos- 
mopolitan spirit, especially in the highest province of mental 
activity, that while national schools of art and science are formed, 
their attainments immediately become the common property of all, 
a glad communism in which there is rivalry but not detraction, 
patriotism expresses itself as the desire to have our own achieve- 
ments stand well in the general record, and a knowledge of the 
distinctive features of each is thought necessary to a liberal educa- 
tion. 

The wide field of fiction has been subject at least as much as 
any other department to this widening influence. While our own 
best novels have been translated into various languages no effort 
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has been spared, by translations and critical disquisitions, to make 
us acquainted with the genius of fiction as it has expressed itself 
in other races, and the chief masterpieces of imaginative literature 
are appearing with great rapidity in English dress. From of old 
we have been readers of the Decameron, Don Quixote, of the Ara- 
bian Nights, and of Gil Blas; but the last two decades have seen 
a new impulse to this desire for universality in the almost whole- 
sale importation of novels from Russian, French, and German 
sources. It is quite impossible to go over the names of the works, 
or even of the authors pertaining to other nationalities, with which 
our literature has been enriched. 

It is a step further afield to attempt to explore the novel liter- 
ature of the Celestial Empire, but considering what a great, an- 
cient, and singular people the Chinese are, and that they consti- 
tute more than a fourth of the whole human race, we cannot claim 
to be truly cosmopolitan while we leave them out. Moreover the 
‘Flowery Kingdom” holds no mean rank amongst nationalities 
distinguished for literature, and very much has been done by 
Western savants to bring home to us the great value of its ethical, 
historical, and poetical writings. Yet so long as it possesses an ex- 
tensive repertory of fiction, some of which is of a very high order 
indeed, but which is almost a complete blank, even in the best in- 
formed and widely sympathetic Western minds, our knowledge of 
this interesting people and of their bibliothecal treasures cannot be 
said to be exhaustive. It surely cannot be worthy of us as students 
of universal literature, to be quite ignorant of the work which so 
unique a people as the Chinese have done, and the success they 
have achieved in this department. Even if, as appears to be the 
case in certain quarters, we have concluded on some a friort 
ground that they have nothing worth talking about in this class of 
writing, would it not be well to know somewhat definitely and pre- 
cisely why it is to be rejected ? 

If such motives as these are still considered insufficient to 
stimulate us to an examination of Chinese fiction there remains an 
appeal to what perhaps has been in the history of our race the 
strongest of all incentives to exertion and research,—the religious 
motive. To many it may appear an extravagant indulgence in par- 
adox to associate very closely such different subjects as those of 
religion and fiction. Yet it is not difficult to show that in many 
cases their relations are most intimate. To confine ourselves par- 
ticularly to ‘things Chinese,” we may say that the connexion is 
very evident. If we would know, indeed, how religious doctrines 
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have been explained and expounded we need no help from sources 
extraneous to the religious classics, but if we would understand 
how religious beliefs have lived in the popular mind, and the su- 
pernatural conceptions with which they have through long ages 
been wound up, popular fiction is the strong mirror into which we 
must look. This, of course, is especially true if we wish to inter- 
pret not only the nucleus of truth which lies at the heart of Chi- 
nese religions, but also the massive nimbus of superstition by 
which it has been accompanied. 

Religion and fiction alike owe their strength to the power of 
imagination, the mystic faculty which has peopled heaven and 
earth with intelligences other than man, and has followed man him- 
self beyond the confines of our mortal life’? So that whether we 
speak of Confucianism—that most rationalistic of all the world’s 
great religions, so rationalistic as to almost forfeit its claim to be 
considered a religion at all—or of Buddhism or Taoism, in which 
imagination has been allowed far less restricted play, not to men- 
tion other forms of faith which consist almost entirely of imaginary 
conceptions, if we extend the meaning of the word ‘‘ religion” so 
as to embrace all its attendant superstitions, the field of fictitious 
literature is the only one from which we can form an adequate con- 
ception of the way in which it has affected the national mind. 

Goethe, somewhere, speaks of the poets as having brought 
down the gods to men. But the poet does not write in verse. 
Whether in verse or prose, let him satisfy the demand of the na- 
tional imagination and he may create a deity. Kuan Yiin Ch’ang 
is the Mars of China. He is also the hero of the national prose 
epic, Zhe History of the Three Kingdoms. It is hardly assuming too 
much to say he is the god of the nation because he is the hero of 
the national story. We may well doubt whether any temple would 
have been built to his honor or any incense burnt at his shrine had 
fiction let him alone. If Lo Kuan Chung had not immortalised 
him he might long ago have been forgotten. 

The Feng Shen Yen Yi has at least perpetuated, if it did not 
originate, the persistent belief in a great hierarchy of supernatural 
and mostly malignant beings. That peculiar mass of folk-lore 
known as the fox-myths probably circulated orally or in far less 
consummately elegant and less compact literary forms before the 
Liao Tsai was written, but who can say that these myths would 
not have died long ago if that brilliant star of superstitious liter- 
ature had not made them unforgetable? The Shih Yu, a book as- 
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cribed to a Taoist priest, is the Pilgrim’s Progress of Buddhism, a 
rich repertory of religious myths. 

These instances sufficiently indicate the close connexion be- 
tween popular religion and popular fiction. But what it is impor- 
tant for our readers to understand is that the mere study of a reli- 
gion in its purified form affords no sufficient key to its influence on 
the national mind either for good or for evil. We cannot under- 
stand the concrete value of any religion until we take it as a whole 
‘¢ with all its imperfections on its head.” Superstitions themselves 
thus become an important object of study. How could we under- 
stand the religion of the Greeks if we left out Greek mythology— 
if we knew nothing of Jupiter, of Venus, of Mercury, of Bacchus, 
the Gorgons, the Fatés, or the nobly suffering rebel Prometheus? 
There is in like manner, closely associated with Chinese religious 
belief, a whole world of mythical lore. If we are quite ignorant of 
this we cannot understand the national mind or its mysterious 
workings. Now such literature as we propose to examine is the 
one channel open to us for the study of these complex supernatural 
and superstitious beliefs. If our object is to know simply what is 
true in Chinese religions we may safely neglect it, but then we 
cannot understand the Chinaman as he actually is. If we would 
understand how his religion has moulded his mind, through what 
obstructions and distortions the purer rays of truth have worked, 
we shall find in the historical and mythical novels of China the 
chief material of our study. 

But this is not all, nor the chief part, of what is to be said. It 
is at least as interesting and much more instructive to observe 
the light which fiction throws upon the deep moral principles and 
spiritual intuitions which religions share in common, however di- 
versified in external appearance and however varied their concrete 
value as agencies for the regulation of life, and which in reality 
give them their hold upon the reason and conscience of mankind. 
Fiction testifies not less to the common truths than to the diversi- 
fied errors embodied in religious systems, and even to what we 
may call truth held in falsehood, as it shows us what are essentially 
the same spiritual instincts wearing such strange guises, that, 
though intrinsically identical, they appear strange and even antag- 
onistic to each other, like members of the same family who, being 
dressed most diversely, have come to regard dress so exclusively as 
to forget their common ties of blood and feature and to treat each 
other as strangers and even enemies. No religion is wholly true 
and no religion wholly false. The falsest has more truth than it is 
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aware of, and the truest more falsehood than it will acknowledge. 
Even of the pure Gospel as preached by apostolic lips it had to be 
said ‘‘ we have this treasure in earthen vessels.” There is place 
here for the application of Emerson’s apothegm, ‘‘the highest 
cannot be spoken of in words.” Chinese devotees, whether Bud- 
dhist or Taoist, often refer to the beautiful legend of a wu ¢zi 
ching (a wordless classic), the idea being that of teaching so pure 
and spiritual that words must inevitably warp its truth and stain 
its purity. There is a common meeting ground of the creeds, 
whether Christian or heathen, which the fiery polemics of every 
camp alike ignore, and because they ignore it their word-contests 
are too often fruitless and indecisive, depending hardly at all on the 
intrinsic merits of the cause, almost entirely upon the intellectual 
strength of the champion, powerless to win over opponents, strong 
only to confirm each side in its own darling opinions. Why won- 
der that we do not reach pure truth and harmonise belief? Our 
discussions are too militant, too full of the fighting instinct which 
the battle-skirted march of the race through all past ages has im- 
bued us with. Is it a question of civil or criminal justice? We 
have a fight about it, and plaintiff and defendant contend in an 
arena called a law-court. Is it a question of the wise government 
of a country? We have a fight about it, and Whig and Tory, Re- 
publican and Democrat contend in an arena called a parliament. Is 
it a question of religious teaching? We have a fight about it, and 
the champions of rival creeds contend in an arena of polemical dis- 
cussion where confusion is greatest and feeling bitterest of all. 

But it is always strife, not comprehension, victory, not edifi- 
cation, which is aimed at. All progress made hitherto has been 
chiefly that the ring is better kept and the rules a little fairer than 
they used to be. Only men of rare openness, fearless candor, and 
calm, patient love, see adequately the common ground which it is 
the interest of the champions to ignore, yet which has given to 
their creed its credibility and is the secret source of its strength. 
Even they are rather inwardly conscious of it than capable of giv- 
ing it adequate expression. They cannot state it in any way that 
will in the least satisfy either the combatants or their several 
crowds of admirers. But what thoughtful student has not at some 
time had sight of the truth that the religions are all aiming du- 
biously and with but misty glimpses at a mark none of them ade- 
quately attain, that the heart of the matter, could they but think 
so, is one. All lead toward the mystery which none of them solve. 
All are conscious, however objectionable the manner in which they 
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express it, of the Divine Power that rules our lives, of hopes be- 
yond the grave, of a life higher than the sordid struggle for wealth 
or place, all pronounce the sacred word duty and have risen to the 
exalting conception of righteousness. They differ? Yes! as much 
as you please; we will not minimise their discrepancies, by virtue 
of which, says the infidel, they are mutually destructive. His con- 
clusion is wrong simply because in these high things they agree 
and their many differences are a proof of the essential truth of what 
they agree in. So fierce has been the strife between them they 
would have differed in everything if they could have done, as in- 
deed in most cases they have persuaded themselves they do. 

Now nowhere is this truth more clearly illustrated than in 
those delineations of life and character which presented naturally, 
which unconsciously let slip, as it were, in their dramatic course, 
the unauthorised and unformulated religious convictions and im- 
pulses of mankind. Fiction shows us, and hardly any more so 
than that of China, that every creed has nourished men of ear- 
nest and true piety, reverencing heaven, loving men, living pure 
lives and doing noble deeds. At the Parliament of Religions in 
Chicago, Buddhists and Brahmans alike spoke of God in much the 
same way as the Christian divines who were present. This was 
probably puzzling to many not only because those systems are 
only thought of by great numbers as mere idolatries, but because 
with more reason the most accomplished scholars have reduced 
the first to Atheism and the second to Pantheism. Perhaps we are 
right in saying that ‘theoretically they are such, yet practice tri- 
umphs over theory, and the speakers were not conscious hypo- 
crites. They were instinctively aware that what we reverence as 
God is in substance what they reverence. Fiction, saturated by 
the ideas of these schools, exhibits the same peculiarities. 

Or to deal with religious conceptions of a more dubious char- 
acter, Christianity has been peculiarly stamped by the spirit of 
chivalry, to which, perhaps, is due the elevation of woman of 
which it claims the merit. In Roman Catholicism this tendency 
has reached exaggerated expression in the worship of the Virgin. 
We see how natural this is when we consider that Buddhism has 
its Kuan Yin and Taoism its T’ien Hou Mang, both female imper- 
sonations of divinity, and in the pages of many a novelist we find 
these goddesses appealed to from precisely the same motives and 
for much the same objects as Mary would be in English novels 
depicting life and manners amongst Roman Catholics. We may 
be sure that while in each case the form which this natural feeling 
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has taken is erroneous and sufer-stitious, there is some truth be- 
hind craving in vain for right expression. 

Again, nothing is more noticeable on a comparison of religions 
than that, while all have their sacred books, a formal doctrine of 
inspiration is peculiar to the Bible and the Koran. Yet no fact is 
worthy of more attention than that which fiction abundantly illus- 
trates that in practice all treat their classics precisely as if they 
were inspired, reverencing them beyond all limits, so that paper 
and ink and the very errors in typography become sacred, quoting 
them as of final authority in controversy and regarding them as the 
summary of all truth. If you ask a Confucianist, ‘‘Are the Four 
Books inspired?” he will first be bewildered by the question, hav- 
ing never thought of them in that light. Your meaning having been 
more fully explained to him, he will probably say, ‘‘No.” But in 
the result he will treat them with the same pious reverence and 
surrender with which you treat your Bible, if not even with more. 
For him they are practically inspired. It is a beautiful and true 
instinct of our humanity which cannot be eradicated by logic to 
hold in pious love the text-book of our religious teaching whatever 
it may be and the light literature which is the very opposite of the 
sacred books was the fullest testimony to the constancy of the sen- 
timent. 

Instances might be multiplied, but we have adduced enough 
to show how much light fictitious literature can throw upon the 
religious beliefs of those among whom it has sprung up; the 
weight of its testimony supporting the conclusion that just as our 
common humanity has shown strange diversity in different ages, 
with differing climes, under differing physical and social condi- 
tions ; in laws, in customs, in dress, in external manners and cere- 
monies; yet is wondrously one at heart; so the strange and often’ 
wild and grotesque expression of those verities of the soul which 
we name religion hinders not that the spring and secret of their 
power has been alike, that it has been, though with varying dim- 
ness or clearness of insight, as the generations have kept their 
watch through the night of history, a true hope and vision of eter- 
nal things. 

The tone in which the novel literature of China has been 
spoken of by Western scholars has for different reasons been 
almost invariably a tone of disparagement. Men who have taken 
pains to read but a strictly limited quantity, have not hesitated to 
pronounce it crude, puerile, and grossly impure. Like Browning’s 
poems, it has been taken in quite homeopathic doses administered 
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at long intervals, yet has been pronounced nauseous as the drugs 
of the allopath. Those wonderful beings, a sort of Arhats or Ma- 
hatmas in literature, whose sacred function it is to reveal to com- 
mon mortals the profound esoteric mysteries of Eastern bibli- 
ography, we mean the sinologues, intent as they are on the ancient 
and the heavy, would no doubt feel insulted if asked to take inter- 
est in anything so trifling as a mere novel. This whole field they 
pass by with the sublime unconsciousness of superior beings to 
whom such paltry matters are ‘‘trifles light as air.” Rarely in- 
deed has a voice been heard in approval. The one solitary testi- 
mony of any warmth which we have been able to find after much 
hunting is this of Remusat, which we take from the Middle King- 
dom. Inthe midst of much respecting the defects and shortcom- 
ings of Chinese novels, he compares them (as a body, we suppose) 
to Richardson, and says: ‘‘The authors render their characters 
interesting and natural by reiterated strokes of the pencil which 
finally produce a high degree of illusion. The interest in their 
pages arose precisely in proportion to the stage of my progress; 
and in approaching to the termination I found myself about to part 
with some agreeable people, just as I had duly learned to relish 
their society.” We give this with misgiving.. It reads to us very 
like the ‘‘ faint praise that damns.” In fact China yet lacks that 
Western mind which has enough sympathy with this very large 
department of her literature to become in any degree its interpre- 
ter to the novel-loving Occident. Even Mr. Giles, the translator 
of the Ziao-7sia, the author of Gems of Chinese Literature, with his 
open sense and warm appreciation of all things Celestial, even Mr. 
Giles (we really beg his pardon if we take his name in vain) that 
Goliath champion of Chinese literature against the world, that 
Philistinic blasphemer of the Western Israel, clerical and lay, has 
held in such light esteem this field of fiction, as in a book, pro- 
fessedly illustrating the de//es /ettres of China, to write of the Yuan 
the Mongol dynasty, which produced its great masterpieces, the 
San Kuo Tzu, the Shui Hu, the Shih Hsiang, the P’t Pa Chi, and 
the Hsi Yu, that ‘‘the imaginative power became visibly weaker, 
to decline later on to a still lower level of rule-and-line medioc- 
rity.”” Yet we hope to show our readers that the Chinese have an 
enormous quantity (it is so hopelessly scattered and buried that we 
can hardly call it a collection) of prose imaginative writing, the 
great bulk of it by no means despicable, and some portions of it of 
a very high order of merit, which does not yield in interest or in 
literary finish, though perhaps it does in imaginative force, to the 
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best Western fiction; and which furnishes a mirror of Chinese life, 
household customs, ideals of character and superstitious folklore 
to be found nowhere else. 

The feature to which we will first call attention is the extent of 
the field to be gone over by an investigator of Chinese fiction. 

This is a matter on which it is too possible to be under a great 
delusion. China is a country in which there is nothing ready to 
your hand. Her literary productions are in a hopeless state of con- 
fusion, and no one knows what treasures of imagination may be 
buried under mountains of comparative rubbish. You cannot look 
at the end of a book and see advertisements of hundreds of others 
of itsclass. You cannot send for publishers’ lists and pick them out 
at yourease. You cannot take up a history of literature and find 
them chronologically arranged. China has had great critics, but 
none who have dealt comprehensively with her literature. The 
Taine of the ‘‘ Flowery Kingdom’’ has not yet appeared. An in- 
quiry into the works of fiction she possesses is beset by difficulties 
which can only be likened to the fabulous search of ‘‘ Hsuen 
Tsang” for the Buddhist canons. You must go on faith that they 
exist, that they are precious, and that they may be had by un- 
daunted seeking: but it is a long way to fetch them, you have the 
vaguest possible idea where to look, and there are untold difficul- 
ties to be surmounted in the quest. 

Your first impression is that you are in for a nice, neat, com- 
pact little thing, though you have a very ugly feeling of being in 
most disreputable company. The attitude of the ordinary Confu- 
cian teacher toward the fictitious writings of his ancestors is a 
charming study in masculine prudery. It is really a high-class arti- 
cle in the way of sentiment. It is such a lovely mixture of intel- 
lectual superiority, moral reprobation, fastidious delicacy, and 
hypocritical purity, as nearly withers you up. You are thoroughly 
ashamed of having supposed it possible that he ever was so weak 
as to betray the faintest interest in such low, trivial things. He is 
nearly as much scandalised as though you should make bold to ask 
him does he love his wife. Nothing can equal it except the avidity 
with which he will read novels on the sly. If you muster courage 
to go through this first stage and to be persevering in your inqui- 
ries, you will find that this highly proper individual knows more 
about novels than is consistent with his virtuous professions. He 
can if he likes give you a very fair outline of the History of the 
Three Kingdoms, and the names of its noted characters, though 
they amount to some seven hundred. He can detail no small num- 
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ber of the yarns in the History of the Contending States, give you the 
plot of the Western Rooms, incidents from the Dream of the Red 
Chamber, tales from the Diversions of a Studio, and the myths of the 
fabulous Western Expedition, and he at least knows the name of 
the Zale of the Guitar. You draw these things from him reluct- 
antly, he evidently believing that it is much to his discredit to 
know anything about them. But there he comes to a sudden stop. 
You ask if these comprise the whole or the main works of fiction. 
‘« By no means,” and he perhaps vaguely remembers the names of 
five or six others, some of which you must on no account read. 
You try another teacher, and another, and still another with the 
same result. But just as you are about to conclude that these 
are all that are worth notice, and that you have a manageable 
quantity to deal with, a sentence in the preface of a book ora stray 
observation sets you on a new track, you find that there are more 
and yet more books that no one you have met with has ever read, 
that no literary guide ever mentions, the names of which most peo- 
ple are ignorant of; and by dint of following a hint here and pur- 
suing a clue there, you realise that you are in a trackless wilder- 
ness of unknown extent and of unexplored growth. There is no 
one publishing centre in China that corresponds to London: its 
Paternoster Row is distributed loosely through the Empire, but 
a very forest of timber must be tumbling about in lumber-rooms in 
the shape of wood blocks on which novels are stereotyped. So that 
we must dismiss from our minds the idea that Chinese fiction is a 
very limited quantity. There is any amount if you can get at it, 
but, bless us, it is like rummaging in an old second-hand book shop. 
The owner turns you in, bidding you pick out what you like, you se- 
lect this and that from the dusty, piled-up heaps, but finally leave 
in disgust, unable to cope with the confusion, yet covetously longing 
to know all that’s there. The quantity in existence may be inferred 
from a single fact. Chinese fiction, like Roman Catholic theology, 
has an Jndex Expurgatorius. In Wylie’s Notes on Chinese Litera- 
ture the list of prohibited novels published by this censorate con- 
tains the names of one hundred and thirty-seven different works. 
If such be the mere parings, the excrementitia of their novel 
literature, what must be the bulk of the whole body? A great deal 
of it is worthless enough, imitations are numerous, every really 
clever and popular novel has been plagiarised to satiety, but how 
much there is that has real merit it is impossible to say. A cer- 
tain number of these books are known as ‘‘ works of genius.” We 
have got as far as ten of these in our researches, which we think is 
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(From an illustrated edition of Sax Kuo Yen Y2.) 


Kuan Yon Cu'ANG, THE Mars oF CHINA. 
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all, but are by no means certain. We give a list of fourteen of the 
most famous of Chinese novels, the names of which for conveni- 
ence we have put into English, as follows: 
1. History of the Three Kingdoms. 
. Annals of the Water-marshes. 
. The Western Excursion. 
. The Tale of the Western Room. 
. The Tale of the Guitar. 
. The Dream of the Red Chamber. 
. Diversions of a Studio. 
. The Contending States of the Eastern Chou. 
. Seeking a Match. 
. The Pear of Precious Beauty. 
. The Jade Sceptre. 
. Story of P’ing San and Leng Yen. 
. Exorcising the Devils. 

14. History of the Apotheosis of Spirits. 

These are all novels fairly well known, written with consider- 
able force of imagination and literary skill. We shall not be able to 
deal at large with them all, but propose, for want of a better judge, 
to act as literary taster to our readers and try to give them an idea 
of the principal ones, what they are about, their various excel- 
lencies of style, and what are the chief characteristics of Chinese 
fiction, these being taken as the samples and criteria of judg- 
ment? 

As an instance of the sentiment of Chinese poetry, we select a 
poem entitled ‘‘The Maiden and the Flowers,” which is taken 
from the novel Zhe Dream of the Red Chamber: 
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THE MAIDEN AND THE FLOWERS.! 


Flowers fading, flying, fly and fill the sky, 

Colors melt and fragrance fails,—who pities when they die ? 
Flossy festoons dance around the sweet spring arbor sides, 
To th’ embroidered screen soft down-heads fasten clingingly. 


From her room a maiden issues pitying much the waning spring, 

Full of sorrow past expression for the beauty taking wing ; 

Through the broidered screen she passes with her flower hoe in hand, 
Stepping lightly ‘mongst the blossoms, lest she trample anything. 


Willow Floss and elm-tree scales unconscious fragrance pour, 
Unregarded peach and plum-bloom hover light the wind before ; 
Peach and plum may bloom anew as next year’s spring comes round, 
But next year, alas! she knows not who will stand within the door. 


1A translation of a poem from the Chinese novel The Dream of the Red Chamber. 
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Fragrant nests are all completed ; 'tis the third moon's date. 

"Neath the bridge the twittering swallows now have ceased to mate. 
Though next year new flowers may bloom for plundering birds to peck, 
Maiden gone and bridge deserted, nests may hang disconsolate. 


Of the year the days are numbered just three hundred and three score; 
Full they are of fierce annoyance cutting winds and keen frost hoar. 
Glowing charms and fresh young beauty cannot last for long, 

Swift as morn they ripple past us to be found no more. 


Blowing flowers by all are seen, but falling disappear ; 
Sorely grieved the maiden buries what she held most dear ; 
Hoe in hand before the steps she scatters secret drops, 

Drops that mark the naked boughs with trace of many a tear. 


Cuckoo notes have silent grown and twilight comes apace, 

Hoe in hand through double doors her steps she must retrace. 
Bright the lamp gleams on the wall where now she turns to sleep, 
Chill her couch and cold the rain-drops beating on her window-case. 


Sad she muses: What deep feeling strikes with double smart 
Half of pity half resentment through my aching heart ? 

Pity spring should come so sudden, with resentment for its flight, 
Come so silent without warning and so soundlessly depart. 


Yester’ eve without the porch I heard a piteous strain, 

'T was the souls of birds and flowers departing as in pain; 
Souls of birds and souls of flowers cannot be detained ; 
Birds are hushed and flowers in blushes all too swiftly wane. 


Would that from my ribbed sides a pair of wings might spring 
That to heaven's height with the flowers I my flight might wing. 
Yet on heaven’s height 

Where to find their gathering ? 


No! 'twere better the fair form embroidered shroud should wrap, 
Gaiety be mounded o'er with fresh earth for a lap; 

That which cleanly entered life as cleanlily depart, 

Not abandoned to the gutter or defiled with foul mishap. 


Poor dead flowers! I buried you to-day within earth's breast, 
Not divining when my body must be laid to rest ; 

I, who buried flowers for pity, men would laugh to scorn : 

Soon the mourner, as the flowers, to the grave must be addressed. 


Thus the Spring must waste away, thus the flowers are gone ; 
Nature's hues and human beauty perish one by one ; 

One brief morning’s dream of Spring and beauty hastens to old age ; 
Falling flowers and dying mortals pass alike to the unknown. 


One interesting fact about Chinese fiction should not be omit- 
ted. It came to us almost as a shock of surprise that all this 
branch of literature is comparatively modern. There are many dif- 
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ficulties connected with dates and authorship, but it seems certain 
that most if not all the books we have enumerated have been writ- 
ten within the last three dynasties. Of course the events related 
in the semi-historic novels belong to the distant past, the mighty 
actors and the stirring scenes of the ‘‘Chou” and the ‘‘ Han’’ and 
the pious pilgrimages of the ‘‘ Tang” dynasties. But we have not 
been able to trace the authorship of any novel to an earlier age 
than the times of the Mongols. There seems no doubt that the 
great masterpiece, the San Kuo Tzu, was produced at this time. 
This was China’s golden age of fiction, but the production extended 
on through the ‘‘ Ming” and into the present dynasty, to which the 
Hung Lou Meng and the Liao Tsai belong. The vast mass of fic- 
tion is later than A ’ang Hsi and is being added to at the present 
time. This is a refreshing change. In reading Chinese books, 
ethics, poetry, history, it is so difficult to. escape the belief that 
everything is a millennium old. 

Let us commence our review with the work just referred to, 
the San Kuo Tzu or History of the Three Kingdoms, a novel of 
novels, which if it were the only work of fiction that the Chinese 
had ever produced, it would be impossible to deny their claim to 
be an imaginative people. It is of fine proportions, one hundred 
and twenty long chapters, the reputed author Lo Kuan Chung, a 
great genius gone down to oblivion with nothing left us but a name 
and this product of his pen. The story is semi-historical, that is 
about as historical as the Waverley novels, with which it may be 
compared, and the events cover nearly a century of time. As Shake- 
speare borrowed his historical facts from Hollingshead, so this 
author is indebted to an earlier but very dull work by Ch’en Hsou. 
Williams, in the Middle Kingdom, confuses the two. The work has 
been embellished with very racy notes from the pen of Mao Sheng 
San, a brilliant /##érateur, and to these again are added most ex- 
tensive introductions to each several chapter by Chin Sheng T’an, 
as much a prince among literary critics as Chu Shi was a ‘‘ prince 
of commentators.” These two great writers and scholars have 
agreed to set the stamp of their approval on the work. Their 
names take the place of the author’s on the title page. Thus in 
reading text or notes or introductory passages you are amongst the 
best models of Chinese style. If asked what book in Chinese fur- 
nished the best example of the power of the Chinese language we 
should say the San Kuo Tzu. For simplicity, force, and fertility of 
imagination, it is unsurpassed in any language. The author has 
done his work with inimitable skill. While his diction is charged 
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with the richest metaphor it is chosen so simply that in spite of his 
use of ‘‘Wenli” particles the Chinese characterise it as a book in 
the Mandarin dialect. He has interspersed it with numerous 
rhymes of no very high order, more stilted and less poetic than 
the prose, but serving admirably the double purpose of mnemonics 
to assist the memory and morals to apply the lessons. He is a 
writer brilliant and perspicuous as Macaulay, simple as John 
Bunyan. 

Let us try to interest our readers in him by offering, with 
apologies for its clumsiness, a prose translation of the little poem 
with which he introduces himself : 


‘* The ceaseless stream of time, how its waters roll ever eastward. 
The gifted and the brave are engulfed in its curling wave; 
And right and wrong, and success and defeat, are gone with a turn of the head. 
While as of old the green hills remain, 
In a trice the sun reddens to even. 


‘* We old men, white-headed, at leisure; we spend our days as fishers and fuel 
gatherers on our little isle in the stream. 
We regard only the Autumn moon and the breezes of Spring. 
With a pot of common wine we gleefully meet together, 
And the past and the present, with all their concerns, are but food for a pleasant 
tale.” 


The story opens with the fall of the Han dynasty. At the 
accession of the Emperor Ling disorders break out at court, and 
gloomy omens presage distress. The scene passes to the neigh- 
borhood of P’ing Yuen in Shantung, where three mysterious broth- 
ers, possessors of magic powers, appear at the head of rebel hordes 
who gather in strength myriadfold. The monarch is feeble, his 
empire is ruled by eunuchs, but speeding through the kingdom are 
requisitions for volunteers to arm and oppose the ‘‘ Yellow Cap” 
rebels. The spirit of loyalty is awakened, and now the heroes of 
the story, the three immortal brothers, appear on the scene. Liu 
Pei is of royal lineage but poor and unknown. He is twenty-eight 
years of age as he stands sighing before the placard summoning 
loyal subjects to battle, and Ch’ang Fei’s abrupt greeting falls on 
his ears: ‘If a big fellow like you will not help his country, why 
do you sigh so deeply?” They adjourn to an inn, and while at their 
wine Kuan Yuin Ch’ang enters wheeling a barrow. He joins their 
conference and they declare their purpose to risk their all in up- 
holding the house of Han. Liu Pei is a dealer in shoes and plaiter 
of mats, Kuan Yuin Ch’ang a refugee, Ch’ang Fei a seller of wine 
and a butcher of pigs. The famous Covenant of the Peach Or- 
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chard is conceived in the happiest spirit of romance and forms one 
of the most striking of the many episodes with which the book 
abounds. 

Let us take a short passage, once more with apologies for the 
translation; and here first our readers shall have a picture of a 
Chinese hero: 

‘* He stood nine feet in height and his beard was two feet long. His face was 
like a heavy date, and his lips as rouge. With eyes like the red phoenix and brows 


where silk-worms might nestle: stern and lofty was his countenance, and his bear- 
ing awful and menacing.” 


This is the original of the countless images scattered all over 
China. You see one every time you enter a Kuan Ti temple, for 
this man is the Mars of China. 

But now for the covenant. The peaches, he is careful to tell 
us, are in full bloom. 


‘‘Next day in the peach orchard they prepared a black ox and a white horse 
for sacrifice, with all other things needful, and the three men burnt incense, and 
after repeated obeisances pronounced their oath, which read: ‘Liu Pei, Kuan Yu, 
and Ch'ang Fei, though of different families, yet as we have joined in brotherhood 
with heart and strength to succor distress and support the weak, to show loyalty to 
the Kingdom and to secure peace to the common people, care not to have been 


born at the same time, we would only that we might die together. May Imperial 
Heaven and our Royal Mother Earth search truly our hearts, and him who proves 
traitor to the vow or forgets this grace may Heaven and men combine to slay.” 


The oath ended, they did obeisance to Hsuen Te as elder 
brother, to Kuan Yu as next in rank, and to Ch’ang Fei as 
youngest. 

Then when they had finished their sacrifice to heaven, they 
slew another ox, brought on the wine, and gathered the braves of 
their district, more than three hundred in number, to the peach 
orchard, where they drank to intoxication. 

Next morning they are up betimes and off to the front of battle. 
With true epic instinct and with a fire and force of spirit, to which 
all material is plastic, the author proceeds to unroll the panorama 
of events. Tung Cho’s usurpation and the wiles of the maiden 
Tiao Ch’an, Lu Pu’s masculine beauty and invincible skill in bat- 
tle, Ts’ao Ts’ao, matchless in guile, kingly in statecraft, and his 
path in warfare untraceable, Sun Chien strong and inexpugnable, 
the piteous state of the fugitive child-prince : on through treachery 
and bloodshed and ambuscade, the ceaseless shock of spears and 
ring of bucklers, with the twang of strong bow-strings and the hiss 
of poison-tipped arrows. Slowly and dubiously the three brothers 
with their small band rise to power, till the unfathomable Chu Ko 
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Liang is wooed from his retreat to become the Moltke of a rude 
wild age, and, espousing their side, unites magical resources with 
military strategy to make their cause victorious. He can call the 
rain and whistle the wind and shape wonderful automata that serve 
as battle steeds. He can read the secrets of men’s breasts and 
fathom even Ts’ao Ts’ao’s plans. All over the land the turmoil 
sweeps, the tide of battle rolling now east, now west, and now 
south, as Chu Ko goes to subdue the Man Tzu. A scene of wild 
confusion, change, and strife; battle everywhere; in palace and 
camp, in valley defiles, among mountain fastnesses, on land, on 
water, among the countless boats of Wu. And through it all the 
one golden thread of loyalty, the ‘‘argument” which gives unity to 
the story, is never lost sight of, and through it all the mighty 
three, true as steel in triumph and reverse, hold on their steadfast 
way. At last the storm sinks through sheer exhaustion and ends, 
not in complete victory, for Kuan Yuin Ch’ang has been trepanned 
in battle and put to death by Sun Chien, and Chu Ko Liang’s vic- 
torious career has been checked by Ssu Ma Yi. But Hsuen Te is 
king of Shu, and a settled compromise is reached in the formation 
of the Three Kingdoms. 

This writer is great. He loves his characters, they are living 
and distinct, each has his individuality and separate portraiture, 
Ts’ao Ts’ao, subtle, treacherous; Kuan Yuin Ch’ang, brave, gen- 
erous ; Ch’ang Fei, rash, coarse, but true; Hsuen Te, thoughtful, 
kingly ; they are men; loving, hating, striving, boastful, magnan- 
imous, often doing generous deeds, always their hearts throbbing 
with strong human passion. Then how he has contrived to image 
all the life and all the manners of the age, so that the China of by- 
gone days glows on his pages, so that as his witty commentator 
says of the San Kuo Tzu that it is ‘‘ Wu shuo pu yu”—* Nothing 
that it has not got.” How fond he is of incidents and genealogies, 
with what loving tenderness or reiterated mention he dwells on this 
and on that. Hsia Hou Tun swallowing his own eye, Yu Chi’s 
priestcraft, Hua To’s magic in surgery, K’ung M’ing’s harp, Yun 
Ch’ang’s sword, Lu Pu’s spear, and the famous horse Red Hare, 
that would ‘‘ go a thousand li in a day and cross water and mount 
hills as though on even ground.” 

The San Kuo Tzu may be characterised in one comparison. It 
is the Iliad of China. This was first pointed out by Sir John 
Davis. Many of the qualities of old Homer are in it, consummate 
dramatic art (which alone redeems the Greek epic from insuffer- 
able dulness), supreme love of battle, extravagant admiration of 
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bravery and feats of arms, wide and universal sympathy which 
puts him in touch with all his characters, fondness for detail, and 
copiousness, which leads him to pour into it the most miscellan- 
eous facts, lists, names; skill in blending the supernatural with the 
ordinary course of events (for the San Kuo Tzu has its machinery 
as much as the Iliad), consuming patriotism that makes everything 
interesting which affects his country. It scarcely yields to the Iliad 
in fire and spirit and descriptive power. Like the Iliad, it makes 
its heroes utter bragging speeches on the battle-field and do single- 
handed deeds of ‘‘derring-do.”” Like the Iliad, it mingles strategy 
with force and makes the sage the companion of the hero. Like 
the Iliad, it is the darling of a nation’s heart because it has best 
imaged forth what they most love and admire. For it is immensely 
popular in China. Your ’rikisha coolie, if you are lucky in him, 
can probably tell you more of this book than I can. It is drawn 
upon copiously for the rude plays which the people passionately 
love, its incidents are repeated in endless recitals in the tea-shops, 
its heroes are glorified in the national imagination, one was a king, 
another is still a god, and the burning passion of a nation’s life has 
poured itself into this tale of a glorious past. Strangely enough, 
not its author, but its lively annotator, like Homer, was blind. We 
will part with it with one other specimen, Kuan Kung’s first great 
victory. 

The champion, Hua Shiung, is vaunting in front of the army, 
and the princes are deliberating in the tent whom they shall send 
against him. He has just slain two bold heroes opposed to him 
and their hearts sink with misgiving. 

The general, Shao, said ‘‘Alas my chief generals, Yen Liang 
and Wen Chou, have not yet come. If only we had a man here we 
need not fear Hua Shiung..” 

Before he had finished speaking from below the step which led 
into the tent a loud voice called out, ‘‘I will go, will cut off Hua 
Shiung’s head and present it before your tent.” 

They all looked at him and saw a man who stood nine feet in 
height, with a beard two feet long. ‘His face was like a heavy 
date and his lips as rouge. With eyes like the red phoenix and 
brows where silkworms might nestle. Stern and lofty was his 
countenance, and his bearing awful and menacing.” 

Mark this. Precisely the same description as you have had 
before. Pope has a long passage in the introduction to his Homer 
in which he defends his constant practice of repeating his epithets. 
Here we have just the same trick. It is a remnant of oral epics. If 
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the matter is something which takes hold of the imagination the 
people like to hear it repeated, as children love to hear the story 
over again. There is just one addition: 

‘¢ His voice was like a great bell,” and as he stood before the 
tent Shao asked : 

‘Who is this?” 

Kung Sun Tsan said, ‘‘This is Liu Shuen Te’s brother, 
Kuan Yu.” 

Shao asked, ‘‘ What rank does he hold?” 

Tsan replied, ‘‘He follows Hsuen Te as a mounted bow- 
man.” 

Then Yuen Shu cried angrily from the tent, ‘‘ Do you wish to 
flout our princes with the want of a general? How is it that a com- 
mon bowman dares to talk nonsense in this presence ?” 

But Ts’ao Ts’ao hurriedly stopped him saying: ‘‘ He must be 
a brave man to speak so boldly, and methinks you would do well 
to try him. If he does not succeed it will be time enough to re- 
buke him.” 

‘¢But,” Yuen Shao objected, ‘‘if we send a mere bowman to 
fight Hua Shiung will laugh at us.” 


Ts’ao Ts’ao replied, ‘‘ This man’s appearance and bearing are 
uncommon. How should Hua Shiung know that he is only a bow- 
man?” 


‘¢If I do not conquer let me be beheaded myself,” said Kuan 
Yu. 

Upon this Ts’ao Ts’ao heated a cup of wine to give him as he 
mounted his horse. ‘‘ Pour out the wine,” said Kuan Yu, ‘‘I go 
before I drink and be back directly.” 

He left the tent, took his sword, flew on to his horse, and the 
princes heard without the gate the thundering sound of drums and 
the clamorous shouts rising, as though the heaven was moved, as 
though the earth had fallen in; it was like the shaking of lofty 
peaks and the downfall of mountains. They all trembled with 
alarm, but before they could inquire what was the matter, the 
tinkling bells jingled as the horse came back into the ranks, and 
Yun Ch’ang appeared with the head of Hua Shiung and threw it 
on the ground. 

And his wine was still warm. 

He had done it in the time which it took the cup of wine, 
poured out before he started, to be cool enough to drink. 

This is genius, the sparing touch of a master’s hand. Do not 
misunderstand the comparison we made to the Iliad. We cannot 
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pretend to the knowledge of the subject and the critical capacity 
which would enable us to compare Lo Kuan Chung’s book with 
Homer's and adjudge their respective merits, nor could our read- 
ers so divest themselves of preconceived ideas as to take the Iliad 
in one hand and this in the other and give an unbiased judgment. 
Here is none of the fineness and delicacy of the old Greek spirit, 
and it is in prose, not verse. Yet it must be remembered that this 
prose, like all the best writings of the Chinese, notably the ‘four 
books,” is most rhythmic, and maugre its prose style it is virtually 
an epic. Where it should stand in the list we will not venture 
to say, but it is the work of a most gifted artist, and whether we 
recognise the fact or not, it deserves as much to be ranked with the 
world’s great books (perhaps in the humblest place) as the Iliad, 
the AZneid, the Jerusalem, the Orlando Furioso, the Niebelungen 
Lied, or the Paradise Lost. 

This novel is typical of a whole class, the historical novel. 
The two others we have on our list of this kind are the Annals of 
the Water Marshes and the Contending States of the Eastern Chou. 
Of these we shall have no room for extended illustrations. 

Take the latter one first. The Chinese regard it as something 
like authentic history. It is not a book for conscientious reading. 
The parts of it which alone can pretend to be serious history con- 
stitute such a crowd of names of persons, names of places, and 
dates, which with an elaborate show of order are jumbled into a 
hopeless state of confusion, that if your intellect withstands the 
strain, you are assured against a lunatic asylum for the rest of your 
days. But having in mind the delicacy of the cerebral organisa- 
tion in man, we would not advise our readers to risk it. You are 
familiar with the confusion which arises in the unstudious mind 
from reading the book of Chronicles, and finding the events and 
dates of the kingdoms of Judah and Israel recorded contempo- 
raneously. The writer hops to and fro from Israel to Judah with 
an alacrity which you cannot imitate, and you find yourself every 
now and then in Israel when you ought to be in Judah, hobnob- 
bing with Jehosophat when you ought to be walking with Ahab in 
Naboth’s vineyard. But that is lucidity itself compared with this. 
This is as though a man should undertake to write the history of 
the Saxon Heptarchy, carrying the whole seven kingdoms along 
on his back in one continuous narrative, and keeping the other six 
in your mind as he speaks of each one. Only, guessing at it, we 
should think there are thirty or forty of them instead of seven. 
The sole redeeming merit of the book is its lies. The author him- 
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self, or else one of his editors, warns you what to expect. In the 
introduction to the work he tells you that ‘all other light litera- 
ature, such as the Shui Hu, the Shih Yu, and the Feng Shen Yen 
Yi, are a pack of falsehoods, the San Kuo Tzu alone having a meas- 
ure of truth in it, but the Zieh Xvwo is different, being true in every 
detail and in every sentence,” that as ‘‘he is unable to record the 
whole truth, where should he have the time to add make-ups, and 
though on this account it is less readable, yet its thoroughly relia- 
ble character is its recommendation.” Sancta Simplicitas! And 
then we have amongst court chronicles and battle scenes, unillum- 
ined by a spark of fire or life, such an endless series of absurd and 
superstitious legends as were never launched on the world before 
or since. They are all detailed in a tone of pious severity, but that 
does not hinder them from being so extravagant, miraculous, and 
scandalous, that Herodotus would blush to own them. It is the 
most magnificent collection of historic yarns which China, as pro- 
lific in these as it is in proverbs, can boast. These, and these 
alone, if you skip judiciously, make the book readable. 

In the Annals of the Water Marshes we come back to a book 
much like the Zhree Kingdoms but of a lower strain. It contains 
less history and more personal narrative. Its style is phenomenal. 
Coarse, direct, graphic, intense, each word is like a fierce stroke 
from a graver’s tool. If you have any notion that Mandarin Chi- 
nese is unexpressive, read this book. Here is the rude strength of 
the mountain quarryman, who cleaves deep into the heart of the 
rock ; wild, fierce, sincere, Dante himself is not more terse and 
vivid. In the one quality of power, rugged, relentless, gloomy, 
like a storm-beat precipice, there is no book in Chinese to equal it, 
and no book in any language to surpass it. It is all pictures, struck 
with sharp, rough, but masterful strokes, and all the pictures are 
silhouettes. 

In one respect this book is the very opposite of the Zhree 
Kingdoms. That rings all through with the clarion-tone of loyalty ; 
this echoes only the harsh and menacing tone of rebellion. It rep- 
resents the sinister side of the shield, discontented China. Its plot 
is laid in the time of Hui Tsung, one of the Sung emperors, and it 
is occupied in detailing the exploits of one hundred and eight fa- 
mous outlaws whose stronghold was Liang San amongst the ‘‘ Water 
Marshes.”’ The stern, implacable demand of the undaunted rebel 
spirit for a justice which the law is too feeble and too corrupt to 
give, is enforced with terrible emphasis, and, as in Victor Hugo’s 
Les Miserables, or Schiller’s Rodésers, we get a deep insight into 
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cruelties and oppressions done in an age when right is defenceless 
and authority takes the side of the wrong-doer. This book illus- 
trates one somewhat repulsive side of Chinese humor. The fact is 
not generally known in the Western World, but nearly every one 
who has been long resident in China is aware that he is known 
among the natives around him by a name which he neither derived 
from his parents nor received at the baptismal font, one quite un- 
classical and generally not flattering. You can usually get to know 
other people’s but not your own. Nobody can nickname like the 
Chinese. Their genius in this direction is preternatural. In this 
novel we have a fine display of it. ‘*The Little Whirlwind,” 
‘*Jade Unicorn,” ‘‘The Leopard-Headed,” ‘‘ The Devil’s Neigh- 
bor,” ‘‘ Hail-Fire,” and ‘‘ The Black Whirlwind,” are but a few of 
them. The book is the work of a powerful mind, though it is hung 
over with menace and gloom. Unscrupulous, defiant, stern as the 
fates, but true in covenant and brave in conflict, these men and 
women are not of the smiling, temperate, human sort; they are 
terrible ; beings of the cave and the mountain den. On account of 
its subject the book is a forbidden one, but in China that is no hin- 
drance to your getting it if you want to. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. } 





NICOLAS MALEBRANCHE.’ 
(1638-1715.) 


BY PROF. L. LEVY-BRUHL. 


ALEBRANCHE was a philosopher, to use Plato’s beautiful 
expression, from his whole soul. Far from raising a kind of 
impenetrable partition between his religious faith and his rational 
thought, he did not even conceive the possibility of a conflict be- 
tween faith and philosophy, if the latter were genuine. ‘‘I am 
persuaded, Ariste, that one has need to be a sound philosopher in 


order to find one’s way in the understanding of the truths of faith, 
and that the better fortified one is in the true principles of meta- 
physics, the more steadfastly will one cling to the truths of reli- 
gion.” These few words sum up the program which Malebranche 
endeavored to carry out, or, more exactly, the postulatum, the 
truth of which his whole philosophy seeks to establish. 

To this end it was necessary for him to introduce new elements 
between Catholic dogma and the Cartesian rationalism, which 
would enable him to pass insensibly from the one to the other. 
These elements almost spontaneously offered themselves to him in 
Augustine, whose doctrine was particularly studied by the congre- 
gation of the Oratory, to which Malebranche belonged. With the 
help of Augustine, he dived deep into ancient philosophy, from 
which he chiefly borrowed Platonic notions, and towards whose 
notions the natural bent of his mind inclined him. Thus the tra- 
dition which Descartes thought to have definitely interrupted be- 
tween the ancient and the modern philosophy was renewed with 
the very first generation which sprang from him, at the hands of 
his most illustrious successor. But Malebranche did not make him- 
self a slave to Plato as Scholasticism had been to Aristotle. On the 
contrary, the mixture, or rather, blending, of these Platonic ele- 


1Extracts from a forthcoming work on the History of Modern French Philosophy. 
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ments with the Cartesian principles gave to Malebranche’s writings 
an original flavor. The great work with which Malebranche busied 
himself for ten years, and which appeared in 1674, was entitled Za 
Recherche de la vérité. 

First of all, whoever undertakes such a research is to make a 
careful distinction between rational evidence, the only sign of 
truth, and the false light of the senses, which, in spite of its appar- 
ent clearness, gives but deceitful information. Our senses produce 
vivid impressions upon us, but do not enlighten us. The light of 
reason, which on the contrary seems cold, makes us see things as 
they really are. Therefore, we must close the eyes of the body, 
and accustom ourselves to see only with the mind’s eye. 

This precept is often expressed in language which reminds 
us of Plato’s Socrates in the Phedo, and represents the body as a 
principle of trouble and darkness, offensive to the natural clear- 
sightedness of the soul, which it binds down to grossly deceitful 
appearances, leaving behind it but an imperfect reminiscence of 
eternal realities, being, in fact, a sort of poison, from which the 
wise man’s soul yearns to be released. Malebranche likewise 
speaks of the tumult of the senses hindering the soul from heark- 
ening to the voice of reason. He then insensibly passes on from 
the Platonic to the Christian point of view. The soul’s subservi- 
ence to the body becomes a consequence of the original fall; the 
dominancy of the senses over the spirit is said to be the result of 
sin, and the soul’s possession of truth to be communion with God. 
‘‘The spirit stands, so to speak, between God and the body, be- 
tween good and evil, between what enlightens and what blinds it, 
what rules it well and what rules it ill, what makes it perfect and 
happy and what is apt to make it imperfect and unhappy.” 

Thus, according to Malebranche, as well as to Plato, philoso- 
phy first requires the soul to move to a different position from that 
which it occupied before reflecting. Things which are visible and 
tangible, which may be tasted and smelt, it first believed to be real : 
it shall henceforth look upon them as illusory. Things, on the con- 
trary, which are neither seen nor touched, but purely intelligible, 
it shall look upon as alone real. Malebranche has no difficulty in 
bringing out the truth of this precept, even on Descartes’s princi- 
ples. He shows that the secondary qualities of bodies are all rel- 
ative to the thinking subject. That property alone belongs to body 
which we conceive by means of our understanding—i. e., exten- 
sion. Our senses therefore teach us nothing. We think we see the 
room in which we are. We think we see the sun. It is a delusion 
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and it is cértain that we do not. It is not even possible to under- 
stand how we could see them; for in what way could such mate- 
rial objects act upon the immaterial soul, while there is nothing 
in common between it and them? 

Shall we then entirely reject the notions of our senses as false 
and deceitful? No, says Malebranche; our senses are neither de- 
ceitful nor corrupted, if we make use of them only as regards their 
proper function; that is, the preservation of the body. They fulfil 
their duty admirably well, speedily warn the soul by means of pain 
and pleasure, by means of pleasant and unpleasant tastes, of what 
it must do or refrain from doing for the preservation of life 
They represent instinct in us, and have its blind unerringness. 
Were we to ward off by means of reflexion the various dangers 
which threaten our body at every moment, we should very soon 
perish. The senses are marvelously well suited for this office, and 
in most cases it is sufficient for us to trust to their spontaneous ac- 
tivity. But let us require nothing more from them! Valuable as 
they are for our preservation they are incapable of teaching us. 
Many of our errors arise from our neglecting to make this distinc- 
tion. As our senses do not deceive us concerning what is profit- 
able or harmful, we fall into the habit of trusting to them in all 
things, even where they may lead us astray. 

This impulse is alm@st unavoidable. In order to make us 
heedful of the warnings given by the senses, God caused them to 
be attended with pleasure and pain. A pin’s prick, though con- 
veying no distinct information (for we do not even know what takes 
place here in the nerves and brain), produces upon us a most 
vivid impression, and compels us to give our attention to it. We 
thus form the habit of judging of the reality of things by their prac- 
tical interest for us; that is, we trust to the senses in order to 
know what things are, and we are mistaken. 

If, therefore, we are really acquainted with ‘‘outward ob- 
jects,” it is not by means of sensations, since these are dim and 
unfit to instruct us. It is by means of #deas—i. e., of representa- 
tions clear to the understanding and which have nothing in com- 
mon with sensations. Ideas are in God, and the mind perceives 
them in God. When it discovers any truth, or sees things as they 
are in themselves, it sees them in God’s ideas—that is, with a 
clear and distinct vision of what is in God, who represents them. 
Thus, every time the mind knows the truth it is united with God ; 
in some manner it knows and possesses God. 

For the demonstration of this celebrated theory of ‘‘ Vision 
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in God,” Malebranche leans upon the Cartesian principles. He 
defines the soul as that which thinks, and the body as that which 
has extension. The instinct of feeling persuades us that these two 
are united, and we have no doubts about it. But we have no evi- 
dence either, and we even see quite plainly that the mind and the 
body are two beings of quite opposite kinds. We do not, then, un- 
derstand how something corporeal—that is, something which has 
extension—can produce upon the soul an impression which should 
be called knowledge, or how the soul can go out of itself to 
‘‘aller se promener dans les cieux.”' The object of knowledge, there- 
fore, can be nothing else than an idea. When I perceive the sun, 
for instance, whether it be above the horizon or not, whether I be 
awake or dreaming, matters little. In one case, no doubt, my per- 
ception is true, and in the other false, and we are not without a 
means of distinguishing between them; but it is never the mate- 
rial object that I perceive, it is always the idea of the object that 
offers itself to my soul. 

Beset by the objections raised against him, Malebranche gave 
several successive forms to his theory of the vision of ideas in God. 
We cannot here make a distinction between them ; let it be suffi- 
cient to mention the chief arguments on behalf of this theory. He 
examines, one after another, all the hypotheses which may explain 
our knowledge of ideas. He first elimipates the theory of ‘‘sensi- 
ble images,” which had been preserved from antiquity by scholastic 
philosophers. This hypothesis increases, instead of solving, diffi- 
culties, and one cannot understand how sensible images, being 
something material, could be transformed into something spiritual, 
as ideas are. Does, then, the human soul produce ideas spon- 
taneously? It is mere human pride that imagines that the soul 
can produce anything. Such a supposition would imply that it was 
endowed with causality. Now, as will soon be shown, no creature 
is a cause. God alone acts in the Universe. Shall we say that 
ideas were created by God, together with the soul? A very im- 
probable hypothesis, and not easily made to agree with God’s wis- 
wisdom, as it would suppose ‘‘infinitiés of infinite numbers of 
ideas” to exist in each created soul. Is it not far more reasonable 
to suppose that ideas are eternally subsisting in God? We know 
them when God deems it fit for them to be discovered to us. This 
hypothesis is not only the most ‘‘economical,” but also the one 
which best enables us to perceive the state of dependency we are 
in with regard to God. As space encompasses bodies, so does God 


1 Roam through the heavens. 
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encompass minds. To know is to partake of divine intelligence. 
The ideas which represent God’s creatures to our minds are but 
God’s perfections corresponding to these very creatures and repre- 
sentative of them. 

We perceive ideas only by means of pure understanding ; for 
the world of ideas is a purely intellectual world to which the 
senses have no access. The worst sort of confusion would follow 
from mistaking sensations, which Malebranche terms the modali- 
ties of our soul, for ideas, which are within divine intelligence. 
But the mistake is impossible, so completely do the features of 
modalities contrast with those of ideas. The modalities of the soul 
are changeable, ideas are immutable; modalities are particular, 
ideas are universal ; modalities are contingent, ideas are eternal 
and necessary ; modalities are dim and obscure, and ideas are very 
clear and lucid ; modalities are but dimly though keenly felt, and 
ideas are clearly known, being the foundation of all sciences. And 
not only do we see in God the ideas of ‘‘ outward” objects, but we 
also see in Him the axioms of reason ; and such truths as Bossuet, 
after Augustine, termed eternal. 

The hypothesis of the Vision in God, the most, and indeed the 
only probable one, according to Malebranche, seems to our com- 
mon sense wonderfully paradoxical. It called forth the taunts of 
his contemporaries, and the well-known line : 


‘* Lui qui voit tout en Dieu n’y voit pas qu’il est fou."’! 


Yet it is a direct consequence of the principles of Descartes; and 
the theories of Spinoza and Leibniz on this point, though different 
in expression, are not very remote from that of Malebranche. Des- 
cartes had proved that we are not made acquainted with objects by 
our senses, but by our understanding; and that matter, to the in- 
tuition of the mind, is nothing else than extension. Now the sci- 
ence of extension is geometry. It is composed of truths which ap- 
pear to the mind as universal and necessary. Kant denominates 
them ‘‘a priori; Malebranche calls them immutable and eternal. 
Where is the primary cause of these truths, and consequently of 
the whole physical world? Evidently not in my individual under- 
standing, which is finite and perishable. It can be only in an un- 
derstanding which is as eternal and necessary as those truths them- 
selves. Descartes had already said that all our science is true only 
because God exists. Malebranche went a step farther, and as- 
serted that there is no science save through our participation in di- 


1“ He who sees all things in God, sees not his own lunacy there.” 
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vine thought. We see the truth only when we see things as they 
really are, which we never do unless we see them in Him who 
comprises them intelligibly. 

Malebranche, as a good Cartesian, has a purely geometrical 
and mechanical conception of nature. ‘‘With extension alone,” 
he says, ‘‘God has produced all the admirable things we see in na- 
ture, and even what gives life and movement to animals.” Yet, 
though Malebranche agreed with Descartes in saying that animals 
are machines and ‘‘do not feel,” he was visibly attentive to the 
discoveries just made by Swammerdam, Leeuwenhoek, and many 
other scientific men with the help of the newly-invented micro- 
scrope. The theory of ‘‘encased germs,” though he accepted 
it with Leibniz as the most plausible theory of the time, leaves 
him only half satisfied. He easily understands how, by the mere 
power of mechanical laws, the tiny tree hidden in the seed will 
grow progressively and gradually become the tall oak which we 
behold. No doubt the actual division of matter goes far beyond 
the reach of our senses, and it is probably the same with the or- 
ganisation of matter. A drop of liquid, Leibniz says, is a pond 
full of fishes, and every drop of blood in one of those fishes is an- 
other pond full of fishes, and so on ad infinitum. Malebranche also 
concedes this, but he cannot so easily account for species’ be- 
ing preserved, each apart from the others, in their minutest fea- 
tures, by the power of purely mechanical laws. He does not see 
as plainly as Descartes does that with matter and the laws of mo- 
tion one can completely account for a world similar to ours, includ- 
ing plants and animals. He would suppose something to exist be- 
sides, not unlike Plato’s ideas, ‘‘divine models,” ‘ archetypes,” 
which live forever in God’s understanding, and which determine 
his choice among possible things. The permanence of species 
would seem to him inexplicable otherwise. Malebranche here 
stands half-way between Descartes and Leibniz. He begins, as 
the former does, with a geometrical conception of the science of 
nature; and almost finishes, as the latter, with a metaphysical 
conception, the predominant ideas of which are order and har- 
mony. 

We are hereby brought back to God. The sight of nature 
everywhere compels us to admire the simplicity and fecundity of 
her ways. Malebranche vividly feels the beauty of nature. But, 
as most men did in his time, what he feels above all in her beauty 
is the reason which it expresses. He sees also there, above all 
things, order. The idea of order is almost the central one in the 
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philosophy of Malebranche; not only is it the very principle of his 
ethics, but it holds a no less important place in his metaphysical 
speculations. He conceives reality to be an assemblage of ‘‘or- 
ders,” corresponding and subordinate to one another. Above the 
order of the physical world rises the order of moral realities: the 
one being ruled by the laws of the magnitude or quantity, the 
other by the laws of quality or perfection. The order of grace 
comes next, not to change but to mend the order of nature. Even 
in the attributes and perfections of divine essence, order also 
reigns. All these ‘‘orders” converge in harmonious unity, of 
which our feeble understanding can have but a very imperfect 
glimpse. They have caused Malebranche’s system to be compared 
to a magnificent palace—a vast and noble building, the richness 
and majesty of which, while flattering the imagination, give reason 
cause for supreme gratification. They might also be compared to 
the grand choral constructions of J. S. Bach, who also reaches to 
the sublime by the harmonious richness of a powerful development 
in which order always predominates. 

Everything that is, owes its being to God; all that we know, 
we know in God. But how do we know God Himself? How are 
we made sure of His existence? What do we know of His nature 
and attributes? In what measure can we understand His relation 
to the world? 

In such a philosophy as that of Malebranche the existence of 
God is not called in question. From the very first step which rea- 
son tries to take this idea demands acquiescence. If I am, God 
is; if I think, God is; if I know any truth, God is; if any phe- 
nomenon takes place, God is. Nothing can be or can appear with- 
out a cause, and there is no other cause than God. Therefore 
Malebranche might look upon a demonstration of the existence of 
God as superfluous. Yet he gives proof of it, and he even thinks 
that some of his arguments usually proffered are not worthless. 
He does not reject the proof based on final causes. The contem- 
plation of the order which reigns in nature often fills him with ad- 
miration for the Author of so much splendor, inasmuch as there 
can be no doubt but some mind must be postulated to explain it. 
He reasons on this point as afterwards Voltaire did. When I 
see a watch, I am right in concluding that there is intelligence 
back of it, as mere chance cannot possibly have produced and 
combined all the wheels. How then could it be possible for chance 
and the meeting together of atoms to be capable of arranging in all 
men and animals the many various springs, accurate and well pro- 
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portioned, which we see in them, and for men and animals to beget 
others in their exact likeness. 

This proof produces a strong impression upon souls; but 
Malebranche was aware that, from a logical point of view, it is not 
unimpeachable. The most beautiful, the noblest and strongest 
proof that may be given of the existence of God is drawn from our 
idea of the infinite. That we have this idea, is an undoubted fact. 
Even those who deny the existence of God have this idea, even 
while denying. Not only does the human mind conceive the 
idea of the infinite, but it conceives it even before the idea of 
the finite. For the idea of the infinite is given us together with the 
very idea of being. In order to form an idea of a finite being, 
we subtract something from the general idea of being, which must 
therefore be considered as an anterior one. Fénelon likewise says 
afterwards that, in spite of appearances, the idea of the infinite is 
positive, and the idea of the finite negative, since the former rep- 
resents being as unlimited and the latter represents it as limited— 
i. €., with a negation of what is beyond the limit. Therefore, Male- 
branche concludes, the mind perceives nothing save through the 
idea it has of the infinite, and all particular ideas are but partici- 
pations in the general idea of the infinite. And from this he dem- 
onstrates in several ways the necessary existence of God. 


* 
* * 


There is but one cause in the universe, and that is God. For 
a cause is that which produces or engenders an effect, and brings 
it to pass. Being a cause, then, means creating something, a 
power which belongs to God alone. Therefore, to suppose that a 
creature may be the cause of anything whatever, is to make it di- 
vine and to participate in the most dangerous error of the ancient 
philosophy. It means falling into the sin of pride, and failing to 
recognise the dependency in which all creatures are towards God. 
This appears evident enough if we consider only the essence of 
God, that of creatures, and the notion of cause. 

The universe known to us is composed of spirits and bodies ; 
that is to say, of thinking souls, and of extended substances. Male- 
branche seeks to prove that a spirit never acts upon a body, nora 
body upon a spirit, nor a body upon a body. Spirits indeed are in 
communication with one another, but only through God ; for God 
encompasses all spirits as space encompasses all bodies. 

To say that the spirit never acts upon the body may at first 
seem contrary to what experience shows. If I wi// move my arm, 
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I move it ; is not my volition the cause of the motion of my arm? 
No, answers Malebranche, unless you simply mean by ‘‘cause” 
the antecedent which constantly precedes a given phenomenon. 
But if the word ‘‘cause” means to you ‘‘what produces” the phe- ° 
nomenon, when you say that your volition is the cause of the mo- 
tion of your arm, you go beyond what is known to you. All that 
you are conscious of is your volition, accompanied by a confused 
feeling of effort, and then the motion of yourarm. But that the 
volition produces the motion is so little evident that you have no 
idea of the way in which it is done. In order to move your arm, 
you must have some animal spirits, and send them through certain 
nerves into certain muscles which they swell or shorten, for this is 
how the arm attached to them can move, or else, as some others 
think, we do not yet know how it is done. And we see that men 
who do not even know whether they have spirits, nerves, and mus- 
cles, move their arms, and indeed move them more skilfully and 
easily than those who are most versed in anatomy. Therefore, to 
say that my volition is the cause of the motion of my arm, is to 
give of the fact an explanation which I do not even understand, 
and which is a wrong one. But to say that God has willed it, that 
every time I have this or that volition, this or that motion is to 
take place in my arm, is to give an intelligible and satisfactory ex- 
planation, for it is sure that God is an effectual cause. So my vo- 
lition is but the occasional cause of the motion of my arm. God is 
the real cause. A veritable cause, Malebranche says with deep 
meaning, is a cause between which and its effect the mind per- 
ceives a necessary connexion. Now, this necessary connexion I do 
not perceive between my volition and my movements. Experience 
alone makes it known to me. 


* * 

Such then is the greatest, the most fruitful and the most neces- 
sary of all principles. We find in the universe but the occasional 
causes of the effects which God Himself produces. And as God 
does not act by means of particular volitions, He has regulated all 
the ‘‘infinitely infinite” combinations of physical with physical, 
and of physical with moral things in such a way that phenomena 
appear to us as subjected to necessary laws, and that like antece- 
dents are always followed by like consequents. We may indeed go 
on using the current language ; we may say that the soul moves its 
body, that it is touched by the impression the body receives, and 
that bodies in motion transmit to each other part of their speed. 
We may do this, just as we say that the sun rises or sets. It is 
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sufficient that we should know that all the causes we speak of are 
purely occasional, and that the only real cause is God. 

This remarkable theory marks a decisive stage in the history 
of philosophy. With regard to the past, it achieves the Cartesian 
revolution, and consummates the defeat of scholastic physics. Al- 
ready Descartes, in his conception of nature, did not suppose any 
force or power, but chose to explain all phenomena by the laws of 
motion only. It is the very idea of ‘‘nature” that Malebranche 
attacks. The religion of the ancients made nature divine. The 
philosophy of Aristotle saw in the ¢vo1s the inward power which 
gives to beings their shape and growth, and builds the ascending 
scale of genera and species. Malebranche shows that nature is but 
a word, a delusion, which the philosophy of clear ideas drives 
away. ‘‘I owe nothing to my nature, nothing to the imaginary 
nature of philosophers. I owe everything to God and His decrees.” 
Natural causality is the last of occult qualities; it must disappear 
like the others. God has linked His works together, but He has 
not produced between them any /inking entities. In short, Male- 
branche, as a worthy successor of Descartes, replaces the con- 
fused scholastic notion of cause by the clear scientific notion of 
law. 

In this he forestalls the future. Prior to Hume and Kant he 
made clear the importance of the idea of causality in metaphysics. 
His criticism of the common notion of cause is a masterly one. 
Hume does not excel him in showing that the connexion between 
cause and effect escapes us precisely where we think we take hold 
of it, and that it therefore cannot be a notion given by experi- 


‘ ence. 


Malebranche speaks a metaphysical and theological language. 
Strip his thought of this form, preserve the matter and give ita 
positive expression, and no theory of causality agrees with the 
spirit and practice of modern sciences better than his. Bacon first, 
and Descartes afterwards, had already recognised that the science 
of nature need not seek after final causes. Malebranche goes a 
step further. He exempts it from seeking even after efficient 
causes. Science henceforth will only have to determine constant 
successions, ‘‘ reciprocal modalities ;” and to state how such and 
such a phenomenon varies when such another phenomenon under- 
goes a given change. Now, this is exactly the point of view of 
modern physics. This science has wisely ceased to inquire why 
opium makes us sleep, and restricted its attention to phenomena 
and the laws of phenomena. What Malebranche says of the rela- 
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tion between body and soul, and of the action which bodies exer- 
cise upon one another, is no less apt to please our scientific men. 
On this point none ever contributed more than this great metaphy- 
sician to purge positive science of the popular metaphysics which 
for so long a time falsified its definitions and paralysed its pro- 
gress. In this sense, the theory of occasional causes is a worthy 
sequel to the Cartesian theory of science. 


* 
* * 


Malebranche’s ethics is closely linked to the rest of his sys- 
tem, being, like the latter, both rational and Christian. Silence 
your senses, imagination, and passions, and you shall hear the 
pure voice of the inward truth, the clear and evident answers of 
our common Master. He does not teach us only what we are to 
believe, but also what we are to do. He reveals to us what is beau- 
tiful and good, together with what is true, for he shows us the rel- 
ative degrees of perfection between things, and the order in which 
we should prefer them one to another. Above all, he shows us 
the very principle of order—i. e., the supremely wise and kind Be- 
ing, who gives us existence, thought, and will. When we lavish 
upon finite beings the love which God gives us for Himself, unless 
He has so ordained it; in a word, when we disobey Him, we do 
evil and we are sinful. Shall we say that it is God—being the only 
cause in the universe—who acts within us, and we are not respon- 
sible for our sins? that He has permitted, if not decreed, them? 
Malebranche replies to this formidable objection. No doubt we 
have no existence or activity but by God’s will. His will, most 
certainly, makes us seek our own happiness, but it does not make 
us seek it in the gratification of the senses rather than in obedience 
to Himself. If being able to sin is a power, this power we have. 
We have sufficient liberty not to cast on the all-perfect Being the 
responsibility for our sins. God is just, and we were all born un- 
der the curse of original sin. 

We shall not follow Malebranche through his theological ex- 
planations. Let us come back to the purely human domain of 
moral things, and observe that. he has spoken of these with re- 
markable aptness and penetration. This ‘‘meditative” man is a 
keen observer of human nature. Such parts of the Recherche de la 
vérité as bear upon the errors caused by our imagination, inclina- 
tion, or passions, are justly celebrated. Being pleasant and lively, 
they contributed in no small degree to the success of the work. 
They won to it a great many readers who, though not engrossed in 
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metaphysics, were charmed by the originality and liveliness of the 
author’s moral reflexions. 

Malebranche often opposes his ethics to that of the Stoics. 
The latter in his eyes represent heathenish pride, and their virtues © 
are but vices to a Christian soul that knows nature to be powerless 
without God. He combats their paradoxes, he maintains that pain 
is an evil, and that men must needs seek after happiness. Nor 
does he agree that man, in his present state, being closely bound 
to the body, can suppress its passions; and this indeed is no duty, 
as passions are not essentially evil. Only we do not make use of 
our passions as we should. There are rightful passions, as, for in- 
stance, a desire to discover the truth, to acquire sufficient light to 
regulate our behavior, to be useful to others, etc.; there are also 
wrong or dangerous ones, as a desire to acquire reputation, to gain 
wealth in life, to rise above our fellow-creatures 
often happens that even our most injudicious passions more 
strongly urge us to seek after truth, and afford us more pleasant 
consolations for the pains we find therein than the most righteous 
and judicious passions would. Malebranche excels in discovering 
the hidden motives of human actions; in pointing out the means 
of combating them when we must, and of turning them to good ac- 
count when we can. He has a most delicate psychological sense, 
though his clear-sightedness may occasionally be unmerciful. The 
passage in which he brings to light the vanity of Montaigne is a 
little masterpiece. 

A general view of Malebranche’s works shows that he carried 
out the programme he had set for himself. He made good the con- 
formity of his rational doctrine with the Christian dogma, without 
the latter being altered, and without reason being obliged to give 
up its rights. This accordance is not brought about by dialectical 
tricks, by prodigious feats of dexterity and suppleness, leaving 
upon the reader’s mind an uncomfortable feeling of perplexity. 
We do not wonder, as we sometimes do with Leibniz, whether 
the author is entirely sincere, and whether he does not seek the 
reconciliation merely for the sake of peace. Malebranche produces 
quite another impression, and a perfectly genuine one. We feel 
that he puts his whole soul and faith into his philosophy. ‘*O 
Theodore !” he exclaims in one of his finest Entretiens sur la méta- 
physique, ‘*how clear your principles are, how solid, how worthy of 
a Christian! But how lovely and touching they are also!” Male- 
branche’s philosophical reflexion is perfectly sincere. He is 
checked by no after-thought and paralysed by no diffidence. He 
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shrinks from no rightfully deduced consequences. What need has 
he to fear, since reason and the divine Word are one? Then rea- 
son cannot, if its method is sound, come to any conclusion which 
may alarm a Christian conscience. 

An admirable metaphysical system was the fruit of such can- 
did boldness and pious temerity. Malebranche was thereby ena- 
bled to say, as a Christian, a great part of what Spinoza said as a 
free-thinker. He could, at the same time, be the idealist that had 
not distinctly appeared in Descartes; and that he was, with a fine 
passion for logic. He paved the way for Berkeley, Hume, and 
Kant. His glory, while he lived, was great, and his influence re- 
mained considerable in the eighteenth century in France and in 
England. In our days, his doctrine seems to have sunk somewhat 
into the background, between Descartes, from whom he proceeds, 
and the idealist philosophers who came after him. But while 
these philosophers owe to him many of their leading ideas, Male- 
branche still has the merit, rare in all countries and unique in 
France, of having constituted a religious philosophy which is not 
merely a philosophy inspired by religion. 





SOLOMONIC LITERATURE. 


BY MONCURE D. CONWAY. 


KOHELETH (ECCLESIASTES) .. 


N THE Allantic Monthly for February, 1897, a writer, in giving 
his personal reminiscences of Tennyson, relates an anecdote 
concerning the poet and the Rev. F. D. Maurice. Speaking of Ec- 
clesiastes (Koheleth), Tennyson said it was the one book the ad- 
mission of which into the canon he could not understand, it was so 
utterly pessimistic—of the earth, earthy. Maurice fired up. ‘Yes, 
if you leave out the last two verses. But the conclusion of the 
whole matter is, ‘Fear God and keep His commandments: for this 
is the whole duty of man. For God shall bring every work into 
judgment, with every secret thing, whether it be good or whether 
it be evil.’ So long as you look only down upon earth, all is ‘ van- 
ity of vanities.’ But if you look up there is a God, the judge of 
good and evil.” Tennyson said he would think over the matter 
from that point of view. 

This amusing incident must have caused a ripple of laughter 
in scholastic circles, now that it is generally suspected, and by 
many critics believed, that both of the verses cited by Maurice are 
spurious. They alone, he admitted, could save the book, and the 
charm of the incident is that the verses were placed there by an- 
cient Maurices to induce ancient Tennysons to ‘‘think over the 
matter from that point of view.” The result was that the previ- 
ously rejected book was admitted into the canon by precisely the 
same force which continued its work at Faringford, and continues 
it to this day. Only one must not suppose that Mr. Maurice was 
aware of the ungenuineness of the verses. He was an honest gen- 
tleman, but so ingeniously mystical that had the two verses not 
been there he could readily have found others of equally transcend- 
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ant and holy significance, without even resorting to other pious in- 
terpolations in the book. 

Tennyson was curiously unconscious of his own pessimism. 
When any one questioned the belief in a future life in his presence 
his vehemence without argument betrayed his sub-conscious mis- 
givings, while his indignation ran over all the conditional resent- 
ments of Job. I have heard that he said to Tyndall that if he knew 
there was no future life he would regard the creator of human be- 
ings as a demon, and shake his fist in His eternal face. This rage 
was based in a more profoundly pessimistic view of the present life 
than anything even in Ecclesiastes, —by which name may be hap- 
pily distinguished the disordered, perverted, and mistranslated Ko- 
heleth. 

It appears evident that the sentence which opens Koheleth,— 
in our Bibles ‘‘All is vanity, saith the Preacher ; vanity of vanities, 
all is vanity,”—is as mere a supplied chapter-heading as that of 
our A. S. translators: ‘*‘The Preacher showeth that all human 
courses are vain.” It is repeated as the second of the eight verses 
added at the end of the work. Koheleth does not label the whole 
of things vanity ; in a majority of cases the things he calls vain are 
vain; and some things he finds not vanity,—youth, and wedded 
love, and work that is congenial. 

Renan (Histoire du Peuple d'Israél, Tome 5, p. 158) has shown 
conclusively, as I think, that the signature on this book, QHLT, 
is a mere letter-play on the word ‘‘Solomon,” and the eagerness 
with which the letters were turned into Koheleth (which really 
means Preacheress), and to make out the wise King to be a 
preacher of the vanities of pleasure and wisdom of the fear of God, 
is thus naively indicated in the successive names of the book, 
‘¢ Koheleth” and ‘ Ecclesiastes.”” We are thus warned by the title 
to pick our way carefully where the Jahvist and the Ecclesiastic 
have been before us; remembering especially that though piety 
may induce men to forge things, this is never done lightly. As 
people now do not commit forgery fora shilling, so neither did 
those who placed spurious sentences or phrases in nearly every 
chapter of the Bible do so for anything they did not consider vital 
to morality or to salvation. In Ecclesiastes we must be especially 
suspicious of the very serious religious points. Fortunately the 
style of the book renders it particularly subject to the critical and 
literary touchstone. 

Is it necessary to point out to any man of literary instinct the 
interpolation bracketed in the following verses? ‘‘ Rejoice, O 
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young man, in thy youth, and let thy heart gladden thee in the 
flower of thy age, and walk in the paths of thy heart, and according 
to the vision of thine eyes [but know thou that for all these things 
God will bring thee into judgment], and banish discontent from thy 
heart, and put away evil from thy flesh; for youth and dawn are 
fleeting. Remember also thy fountain in the days of thy youth, or 
ever the evil days come or the years draw nigh in which thou shalt 
say I have no delight in them.” 

It is only by removing the bracketed clause that any consist- 
ency can be found in the lyric, which Professor Cheyne compares 
with the following song by the ancient Egyptian harper at the fu- 
neral feast of Neferhotap : 


‘* Make a good day, O holy fathers ! 
Let odors and oils stand before thy nostril ; 
Wreaths and lotus are on the arms and bosom of thy sister 
Dwelling in thy heart, sitting beside thee. 
Let song and music be before thy face, 
And leave behind thee all evil dirges ! 
Mind thee of joy, till cometh the day of pilgrimage, 
When we draw near the land that loveth silence.” ! 


There is no historical means of determining what writings of 
Solomon are preserved in the Bible and even in the apocryphal 
books. One may feel that Goethe recognised a brother spirit in 
that far epoch when he selected for his proverb: 


‘*Apples of gold in chased work of silver, 
A word smoothly spoken.” 


Koheleth also appreciated this, and also (x. 12) uses almost 
literally Proverbs xii. 18, ‘‘ The tongue of the wise is gentleness.” 
(Compare Shakespeare’s words, ‘‘Let gentleness my strong en- 
forcement be.”) The lines previously cited, ‘‘Rejoice O young 
man, etc.,” are also probably quoted, as they are given in poetical 
quatrains. There are many of these quatrains introduced into the 
book, from the prose of which they differ in style and sometimes in 
sense. 

In none of these metrical quotations (as I believe them to be) 
is there any belief in God, the only instance in which the word 
‘‘God” is mentioned being an ironical maxim about the danger 
coming from monarchs because of their oaths to their God, with 


1 ¥ob and Solomon, or the Wisdom of the Old Testament. By T. K. Cheyne. (1887.) Those 
who wish to study the Solomonic literature should read this excellent work. It is very probable, 
although Professor Cheyne does not suggest this, that the Book of Job was imported by Solomon 
along with the gold of Ophir from some Oriental land. 
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whom they identify their own ways and wishes. Such seems to me 
the meaning of the lines (viii. 2, 4) which Dillon translates— 


‘¢ The wise man hearkens to the king's command, 

By reason of the oath to God. 

Mighty is the word of the monarch : 

Who dares ask him, ‘ What dost thou ?’” 
With this compare Proverbs xxi. 1, ‘‘The king’s heart is in the 
hand of the Lord (Jahveh) as the watercourses; he turneth it 
whithersoever he will.” This proverb is evidently by a Jahvist, 
and Koheleth quotes another which signifies rather ‘‘ Jahveh is in 
the king’s caprice.”” But he adopts the neighboring proverb, ‘‘ To 
do justice and judgment is more acceptable to Jahveh than sacri- 
fice.” Koheleth says (and this is not quoted,—‘‘ To draw near to 
(God) in order to learn, is better than the offering of sacrifices by 
fools.” 

Although the verses quoted by Maurice to Tennyson (xii. 13, 

14) are not genuinely in Koheleth they correspond with sentences 
in the genuine text of very different import. Koheleth, though his 
quotations are godless, believes there is a God, and a formidable 
one. Sometimes he refers to him as Fate, sometimes as the un- 
knowable, but as without moral quality. ‘‘To the just men that 
happeneth which should befall wrongdoers ; and that happeneth for 
criminals which should be the lot of the upright” viii. 14), and 
‘‘neither (God’s) love nor hatred doth a man foresee” (ix. 1). God 
has set prosperity and adversity side by side for the express pur- 
pose of hiding Himself from human knowledge (vii. 14); not, alas, 
as the Yalkut Koheleth suggests, in order that one may help the 
other. God does benefit those who please him, and punish those 
who displease him ; this is ‘good’ and ‘evil’ ¢o Him; but it has 
no relation with the humanly good and evil. (viii. 11-14) As it 
is evident that God's favor is not secured by good works nor his 
disfavor incurred by evil works, a prudent man will consider that it 
may perhaps be a matter of etiquette, and will be punctilious, espe- 
cially ‘‘in the house of God”; he will not speak rashly and then 
hope to escape by saying ‘‘it was rashness.” His words had bet- 
ter be few, and if he makes any vow (which may well be avoided) 
he should perform it. But as for practical life and conduct, God, 
or fate, is clearly indifferent to it, consequently let a man eat his 
bread and quaff his wine with joy, love his wife,—the best portion 
of his lot,—and whatever his hand findeth to do that do with vigor, 
remembering that ‘‘ there is no work, nor thought, nor knowledge, 
nor wisdom, in the inevitable grave.” 
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Such is the Koheleth conception of life, which, savé so far as it 
is marred by a vague notion of Fate which is fatal to philanthropy, 
is not very different from the idea of many in our own time. ‘‘ The 
All is a never-ceasing whirl” (i. 8), and Koheleth advises that each 
individual man try to make what little circle of happiness he can 
around him. ‘‘O my heart!” says Omar Khayyam, ‘‘ thou wilt never 
penetrate the mysteries of the heavens ; thou wilt never reach that 
culminating point of wisdom which the intrepid omniscients have 
attained. Resign thyself then to make what little paradise thou 
canst here below. As for that close-barred seraglio beyond thou 
shalt arrive there—or thou shalt not!” 

It is, however, impossible for any church or priesthood to be 
maintained on any such principles. Where mankind believe with 
Koheleth that whatever God doeth is forever, that nothing can be 
superadded to it nor aught to be taken away; and that God hath 
so contrived that man must fear Him; they will have no use 
for any paraphernalia for softening the irrevocable decrees of a 
Judgment Day already past. But Koheleth’s arrows, feathered 
with wit and eloquence, were logically shot from the Jahvist arque- 
bus. It was Jahveh himself who proudly claimed that he created 
good and evil, and that if there were evil in a city it was his work. 
It was Jahveh’s own prophet, Isaiah, who cried (Iziii. 17), ‘*O 
Lord, why dost Thou make us to err from Thy ways, and harden- 
est our heart from Thy fear?” 

What then could Jahvism say when a time arrived when it 
must defend itself against a Jahveh-created world ? 


(ECCLESIASTICUS) WISDOM. 


It was necessary that Koheleth should be answered, but who 
was competent for this? A fable had been invented of a Solomonic 
serpent who had tempted man to taste the fruit of knowledge and 
brought a curse on the earth, but the canonical prophets do not ap- 
pear to have heard of it, and at any rate it was too late in the day 
to meet fact with fable. Nor had Jahveh’s whirlwind-answer to 
Job proved effectual. However, some sort of answer did come, 
and significantly enough it had to come from Koheleth’s own quar- 
ter, the Wisdom school. Pure Jahvism had not brains enough for 
the task. 

The apocryphal book ‘‘ Ecclesiasticus” is the antidote to Ec- 
clesiastes. (These are the Christian names given to the two books.) 
This book, bearing the simple title ‘‘Wisdom,” compiled and 
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partly written by Jesus Ben Sira early in the second century B. C., 
is as a whole much more than an offset to Koheleth. It is a great 
though unintentional literary monument to Solomon, and it is the 
book of reconciliation, or so intended, between Solomonism and 
Jahvism,—or, as we should now say, between philosophy and the- 


ology. 
The newly discovered original Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus xxxix. 


15-xlix. 11, just published by the Clarendon Press (1897), enables 
us to read correctly for the first time the portraiture of Solomon in 
xlvii., with the assistance of Wace and other scholars: 


12. After him [David] rose up a wise son, and for his [David's] sake he dwelt 
in quiet. 

13. Solomon reigned in days of prosperity, and was honoured, and God gave 
rest to him round about that he might build an house in his name, and prepare his 
sanctuary for ever. 

14. How wast thou wise in thy youth, and didst overflow with instruction like 
the Nile! 

15. The earth (was covered by thy soul) and thou didst celebrate song in the 
height. 

16. Thy name went far unto the-islands, and for thy peace thou wast be- 
loved. 

17. The countries marvelled at thee for thy songs, and proverbs, and parables, 
and interpretations. 

18. Thou wast called by the glorious name which is called over Israel. 

18a. Thou didst gather gold as tin, and didst gather silver as lead. 

19. But thou gavest thy loins unto women, and lettest them have dominion 
over thy body. 

20. Thou didst stain thy honour and pollute thy seed; so that thou broughtest 
wrath upon thy children, that they should groan in their beds. 

21. That the kingdom should be divided: and out of Ephraim ruled a rebel 
kingdom. 

22. But the Lord will never leave off his mercy, neither shall any of his words 
perish, neither will he abolish the posterity of his elect, and the seed of him that 
loveth him he will not take away: wherefore he gave a remnant unto Jacob, and 
out of him a root unto David. 

23. Thus rested Solomon with his fathers, and of his seed he left behind him 
Rehoboam [of the lineage of Ammon], ample in foolishness and lacking understand- 
-ng, who by his counsel let loose the people. 


In the last sentence I have inserted in crochets an alternative 
reading of Fritzsche for the three words that follow. (Rehoboam’s 
Ammonite mother was Naamah. ) 

It will be noticed that early in the second century B. C. there 
remained no trace of the anathemas on Solomon for his foreign or 
his idolatrous wives. He is now simply accused of being too fond 
of women,—a charge not known to the canonical books. 

The verse 18 attests the correctness of the view taken of the 
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forty-fifth Psalm in a former article, written before this Clarendon 
Press volume appeared. It thus becomes certain that the Psalm 
was recognised as written in Solomon’s time, and that it was he 
who was there addressed as ‘‘God” (‘‘the glorious name’”’). 

The mention of this fact in ‘‘ Wisdom,” and the enthusiasm 
pervading every sentence of the tribute to Solomon, despite his al- 
leged sensuality, supply conclusive evidence that the cult of Solo- 
mon had for more than eight centuries been continuous, that it was 
at length prevailing, and that it had become necessary for a broad 
wing of Jahvism to include the Solomonic worldly wisdom and 
ethics. 

Jesus Ben Sira states that he found a book written by his 
learned grandfather, whose name was also Jesus, who had studied 
many works of ‘‘ our fathers,” and added to them writings of his 
own. The anonymous preface states that Sira, son of the first 
Jesus, left it to his son, and that ‘‘this Jesus did imitate Solo- 
mon.” 

It is not said that Sira contributed anything to this composite 
work, yet there appear to be three minds in it. There is a fine and 
free philosophy which savors of the earliest traditions of the Solo- 
monic School; there is an exceptionally morose Jahvism ; and 
there is also mysticism, an attempt to rationalise and soften the 
Jahvism, and to solemnise the philosophy, so as to blend them ina 
kind of harmonious religion. I cannot help feeling that Sira or 
some friend of his must have inserted the hard Jahvism between 
the grandfather and the grandson. 

However this may be, it is evident that Jesus Ben Sira was too 
reverent to seriously alter anything in the volume before him, for 
the contrast is startling between the hard Jahvism and the philoso- 
phy of life. Their inclusion in one work is like the union of oil and 
vinegar. The Jahvism is hard and bald: fear Jahveh, keep his com- 
mandments, pay your tithes, say your prayers, be severe with your 
children (especially daughters), never play with them, guard your 
wife vigilantly, flog your servants. The philosophy is quite incon- 
gruous with this formalism and rigidity, most of the maxims being 
elaborated with care, and only proverbs in form. Some of them 
are almost Shakespearian in artistic expression : 


‘*Pipe and harp make sweet the song, but a sincere tongue is above them 
both.” 

‘* Wisdom hid, and treasure hoarded, what value is in either?” 

‘* The fool's heart is in his mouth, the wise man's mouth is in his heart.” 

‘* There is no riches above a sound body, and no joy above that of the heart.” 
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‘Whoso regardeth dreams is as one who grasps at his shadow.” 
‘The evil man cursing Satan is but cursing himself." 
‘The bars of Wisdom shall be thy fortress, her chains thy robe of honour."’ 


About the rendering of xli. 15 there is some doubt, and I give 
this conjecture: , 

Better the (ignorant) that hideth his folly, than the (learned) who hideth his 
wisdom. 

In the Bible which belonged to the historian Gibbon, loaned 
by the late General Meredith Read to the Gibbon exhibition, I re- 
marked a pencil mark around these sentences in ‘‘ Wisdom ” : 

‘He that buildeth his house with other men’s money, is like one that gather- 
eth stones for the tomb of his own burial." 


‘ He that is not wise will not be taught, but there is a wisdom that multiplieth 
bitterness." 


To Jesus Ben Sira we may, I believe, ascribe the following : 


‘‘Glorifying God, exalt him as far as your thought can reach, yet will you 
never attain to his height: praising him, put forth all your powers, be not weary, 
yet ever will they fall short. Who hath seen him that he can tell us? Who can 
describe him as he is? Let us still be rejoicing in him, for we shall not search 
him out: he is great beyond his works,” 


This has an interesting correspondence with the beautiful rap- 
ture of the Persian Sadi: 


‘They who pretend to be informed are ignorant, for they who have known 
him have not recovered their senses. O thou who towerest above the heights of 
imagination, thought, or conjecture, surpassing all that has been related, and ex- 
celling all that we have heard or read, the banquet is ended, the congregation is 
dismissed, and life draws to a close, and we still rest in our first encomium of 
thee!" 

To Jesus Ben Sira may be safely ascribed the passages that 
bear witness to the pressure of problems which, though old, ap- 
pear in new forms under Hellenic influences. They grow urgent 
and threaten the foundations of Jahvism. It was no longer suffi- 
cient to say that Jahveh rewarded virtue and piety, and punished 
vice and impiety in this world. Job had demanded the evidence 
for this, and the centuries had brought none. Job was awarded 
his recompense in this world, but that happy experience did not 
attend other virtuous sufferers. 

The doctrine of one writer in ‘‘ Wisdom” is simply predesti- 
nation, Paul’s potter-and-clay similitude is anticipated, and the 
Parsé dualism curiously adapted to Jahvist monotheism: ‘‘Good 
is set against evil, life against death, the godly against the sinner 
and the sinner against the godly: look through all the works of 
the Most High and there are two and two, one against another.” 
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But the liberal son of Sira is more optimist: ‘All things are 
double, one against another, but he hath made nothing imperfect : 
one thing establisheth the good of another.” Freedom of the will 
is asserted: ‘Say not, he hath caused me to err, for he hath no 
need of the evildoer. He made man from the beginning and left 
him in the hand of his (own) counsel He hath set fire and 
water before thee, stretch forth thy hand to whichever thou wilt. 
Before man is the living and the not-living, and whichever he 
liketh shall be given him.” 

But the doctrine of human free agency is pregnant with polem- 
ics ; has been such in Christian history, as proved by the Pelagian, 
Armenian, Jesuit, and Wesleyan movements. There are indica- 
tions in Ben Sira’s work that the foundations of Jahvism were 
threatened by a moral scepticism. His own celebration of the 
Fathers was enough to bring into dreary contrast the tragedies of 
his own time and glories of the Past, when ‘Judah and Israel 
dwelt safely, every man under his vine and fig-tree, from Dan even 
to Beer-sheba, all the days of Solomon.” What shelter now in the 
divine fig-tree, which could bear nothing but legendary or pre- 
dictive leaves? The curse on the barren tree was near at hand 


when Jesus Ben Sira uttered his pathetic complaint, veiled in 
prayer : 


‘‘ Have mercy on us, O Lord God of all, and regard us! Send thy fear on all 
the nations that seek thee not ; lift thy hand against them, let them see thy power ! 
As thou wast (of old) sanctified in us before them, be thou (now) magnified among 
them before us; and let them know thee, as we have known thee,—that there is, O 
God, no God but thou alone! Show new signs, more strange wonders; glorify 
thy hand and thy right arm, that they may publish thy wondrous works! Raise 
up indignation, pour out wrath, remove the adversary, destroy the enemy : hasten! 
remember thy covenant, and let them witness thy wonderful works!" 


The tables seem to be turned: instead of God looking down 
on the children of men to see if there is any that doeth good, man 
begins to search the heavens to see if there is any God that doeth 
good. 
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VEGETARIANISM. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


FAMOUS German materialist who denied absolutely the ex- 
istence of the soul used to say ‘‘ Man is what he eats—Der 
Mensch ist was er isst."”. Hence questions of religion gained a culi- 
nary foundation and morality was identified with the dietetics of 
the stomach. This is consistent with the principles of material- 
ism, for if man were the matter of which his body is made, his diet 
would be the alpha and omega of his life. But this is not the case. 
As a table is a table on account of its shape and purpose, not on 
account of its being made of wood; as the Sistine Madonna is a 
beautiful picture on account of the forms of its figures and the deli- 
cacy of its tints, not on account of being a large piece of canvas 
covered with paint representing a thought of deep significance, so 
man is man on account of the ideas that prompt him to action, not 
on account of being made up of carbon, nitrogen, hydrogen, oxygen, 
a few other elements, and some salts. Man is not what he eats but 
what he thinks and does, his character is not in the way he chews 
but in the way he acts; he is judged not by digestion but by words 
and behavior. This truth has been tersely expressed by the great 
Nazarene prophet, who said : 

‘Not that which goeth into the mouth defileth a man; but that which cometh 

out of the mouth, this defileth a man." (Matt. xv. 11.) 

The question of food has no direct but only an indirect bear- 
ing upon morality. It is more important how we eat than what we 
eat. We eat for a certain purpose. We eat in order to live, and 
our food must be adapted to the purpose. It must keep us in good 
health and must enable us to be efficient in our work. The ques- 
tion of food, therefore, must ultimately be decided before the tri- 
bunal of hygiene. The gourmand is not the connoisseur whose 
advice should be most highly valued in eating and drinking, but 
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the physician, the man who knows the physiology of the human 
body and its needs. 

The regulation of our diet, although it has only an indirect 
bearing upon morality, is nevertheless of great importance and its 
neglect is accompanied with severe punishments. Physicians alone 
know how many diseases are due to a neglect of the simplest rules 
of dietetics, and many valuable lives, cut short before their time, 
could have been longer preserved for the good of their families as 
well as for the welfare of society at large. 

A mixed diet is apparently the best food for man. It is possi- 
ble for man to subsist on vegetables alone, but he will have to take 
larger quantities of food and eat more frequently during the day; 
otherwise his energy would scarcely be sufficient to meet all the re- 
quirements of an active life. Yet on the other hand, man cannot 
live on a meat diet alone, for experience has proved that indul- 
gence in meat is directly injurious to health. 

During the Franco-Prussian war the army before Metz had not 
a sufficient vegetable supply, and was for some time confined to a 
pure meat diet, while the army before Paris in a similar way suf- 
fered from a want of meat, but enjoyed a superabundance of vege- 
tables. The consequences were injurious only to the army before 
Metz, where diseases increased, while the health of the army be- 
fore Paris remained satisfactory.!_ Pure meat diet apparently re- 
duces in the system the power of resistance to infectious diseases, 
while the drawbacks of a pure vegetable diet are rather negative 
than positive, and some of them are avoided if food is taken in 
sufficient quantities. 

The question of food becomes more complicated by the plea of 
those who deem it wrong for man to live on the flesh of animals. 
And no doubt the mere idea of feeding on our dumb fellow crea- 
tures is disagreeable. Nevertheless, we cannot help utilising lower 
life for the enhancement of the higher life, for otherwise we must 
either starve or at least be satisfied with a great reduction of human 
life and a restriction in the enfoldment of its capacities. Consider 
that if the principle of regarding animal life as on an equal level 
with human life be just, we must not only abstain from meat, but 
from everything that directly serves to sustain animals. Eggs are 
potential chickens, and the cow’s milk is the righteous property of 
the calf. Butter and cheese would have to be forbidden together 
with milk, and to wear leather shoes or use brushes made of bris- 


1 We ought also to consider, however, that the army before Metz was more exposed to the in- 
clemencies of the weather, especially to damp , than the army before Paris. 
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tles would be a sin which encourages the slaughter of animals. It 
goes without saying that we must not make buttons of bone, horn, 
or mother-of-pearl ; we must banish soap (with the exception of 
soaps made of vegetable oils) and make new inventions to replace 
glue. 

Vegetarians are in the habit of making other people feel grew- 
some at the thought of flesh food. They call roast turkey carcasses 
and corpses, and declare that they do not want to make a grave- 
yard of their stomachs. 

It is easy enough to spoil the appetite of anybody, even of vege- 
tarians. A friend of mine who is not in good health at present 
and has watched vegetable gardening in California, writes: 

‘*Really this life is awful, and sometimes I would flee from it. For a long 
time meat was extremely repulsive to me. I could not bear the sight of it, but my 
appetite returned and I began to eat it from time to time. Some of my friends say 
‘You are improving in health,’ others say ‘The animal spirits demand recogni- 
tion.’ I would be happy if I could live on air. Things that grow wild are perhaps 
the purest food; but when I see the Chinaman enriching the land for his garden 
and the ranchman doing the same in the orchard, I long to quit the world that I'll 
never be compelled to eat vegetables and fruit again. The more delicious the aspar- 
agus and the oranges are, the more we ought to loathe them.” 

Certainly if we trace the material circuit of things, we might 
be disgusted with our own bodies. Even if we lived on air the sit- 
uation would in this respect not be changed much. The probabil- 
ity is that the atoms of the blood which courses through our veins 
have served all kinds of foul purposes. Only think of the oxygen 
in the air and consider the combinations of the same element in 
putrefaction and other forms of decadence! But we must never 
leave out of sight that we are not made of matter: we are the 
thoughts and sentiments, the ideas and aspirations of our soul. 
The material particles are needed to give actuality to our soul; 
but the soul is constituted by the significance of their forms. The 
materiality of our body does as little defile the soul as an oil paint- 
ing suffers detraction because the paints which constitute its 
beauty would be mere grease spots if they could be transferred to 
another place. 

Ethics is of the spirit, not of matter. Thoughts embodied in 
words are the soul’s food as meat and bread are the stomach’s 
food. Important as is eating and drinking for the sustenance of 
life, important as is continence and the proper choice according to 
conditions, we repeat that the regulation thereof cannot be deter- 
mined by psychological principles but only according to hygienic 
experiences. 
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Vegetarians love to quote a verse which is found in Deutero- 
Isaiah, and reads: 

‘*He that killeth an ox is as if he slew a man.” (Ixvi. 3.) 

The passage is supposed to be written in denunciation of the 
Samaritan temple practices. Whatever it may mean, it does not 
support vegetarianism at all, for it is directed against the sacrifice 
of animals, strictly tabooed by the Mosaic law, which were offered 
in Samaria, and the context implies that the lawful sacrifices 
should be offered. Hebrew scholars interpret the original in the 
sense of: ‘*He who slaughters an ox, but also slays a man,” and 
the prophet declares that God will bring on them the things they 
dread.' 

The Hindus are not so strict vegetarians as they are generally 
supposed to be. Their objection to the English as beef-eaters is 
not on the ground that they eat flesh, but that they slaughter oxen 
and cows. Many Hindus would without compunction slaughter a 
sheep and eat it, but they abstain from beef because the cow isa 
sacred animal, and with them the slaughter of a cow is actually not 
less a crime than the slaughter of a man. Could we trace in Isaiah 
any Indian influence, we might retain the traditional reading of 
the text and regard that strange verse (Ixvi. 3) as a Hindu senti- 
ment wafted upon the soil of Hebrew literature. 

The Buddhists of China once prevailed upon a pious emperor 
to prohibit the manufacture of silk because the worms in the 
cocoons must be killed before their threads can be utilised. Of 
course if the silkworm’s life is of the same dignity as man’s life it 
would be wrong to destroy a cocoon for the purpose of providing 
human beings with clothes. 

If the life of animals had to be regarded as sacred as human 
life there can be no doubt about it that whole industries would be 
destroyed and human civilisation would at once drop down to a 
very primitive condition. 

We need not enter here into a detailed exposition of the suf- 
fering to which innumerable human beings would thereby be ex- 
posed. Many millions would starve and large cities would disap- 
pear from the face of the earth. But the brute creation would 
suffer too. There might be a temporary increase of brute life, but 
certainly not of happiness. Cattle would only be raised for draught 
oxen and milk kine, and they would not die the sudden death at 
the hands of the butcher but slowly of old age or by disease. Their 


1 For further details see the new translation in the ‘‘ Polychrome Bible," Isaiah, pp. 114 and 
199. 
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numbers would, after all, have to be considerably reduced, for it 
is not probable that the farmers would raise cattle as companions 
or for the mere enjoyment of feeding them. ; 

We must see to it that the suffering of brute creatures be abol- 
ished or at least reduced to its minimum, but it would be more 
than foolish to regard an ox or any other dumb creature as of equal 
worth with man or to impute to brutes the same thoughts and sen- 
timents as we possess ourselves. 

Buddha is frequently supposed to have been a vegetarian and 
a strong supporter of vegetarianism ; but this is an error. We 
grant that Buddhists all over the world show a strong preference 
for a vegetarian diet, but Buddha himself ate meat just as Jesus 
ate and drank with the sinners, laying himself open to the obloquy 
of being ‘‘a man gluttonous and a winebibber.” (Matth. xi. 19.) 

Moral courage, no doubt, was needed in a country such as is 
India to declare that meat-eating was no sin, but the Buddhist 
traditions are unequivocal on this point. Considering the vege- 
tarian tendencies of Buddhists, and especially of the Buddhist 
priesthood, there is not the slightest reason to suspect these tradi- 
tions as later inventions. I will not here insist on the report that 
Buddha’s last meal consisted of dried boar’s meat, because, accord- 
ing to Herr Zimmerman’s ingenious hypothesis, we must interpret 
the word Sikaramaddavam in the sense of boar’s wort, which is 
supposed to be an edible fungus.! But there are other evidences 
of more importance which leave not the slightest shadow of a doubt 
as to their meaning. First of all, Buddha pronounced the principle 
that meat-eating does not defile. We read in the Chilavagga, 2, 5: 

‘‘Those persons who in this world are unrestrained in sensual pleasures, 
greedy of sweet things, associated with what is impure, sceptics, unjust, difficult to 
follow—all this is what defiles, but not the eating of flesh.” 

This Sutta on things that defile (called Amagandha-Sutta) is 
written in the form of a discussion between Amagandha-Brahmana 
and Kassapa-Buddha. The Brahman abstains from meat-eating 
because he claims that it defiles, but Kassapa-Buddha, represent- 
ing the orthodox Buddhist standpoint, points out that no rituals, 
no fasting, no tonsure, nor wearing of matted hair, nor worshipping 
the fire, nor doing penances, nor oblations and sacrifices can purify 
aman; nor can abstinence from the eating of flesh. The refrain 
‘*but not the eating of flesh” is repeated seven times. The sutta 
ends with the conversion of the vegetarian to Buddha’s more spir- 
itual conception of defilement. (See S. 2. Z., X, part I., pp. 40-42.) 

1See N Reden Gant. Buddho's, Leipsic, 1896, p. xix. 
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But the evidence that Buddha did not condemn meat-eating is 
more direct still. We read in Jataka, 246, that a layman, Siha- 
senapati by name, when entertaining the Master, offered him food 
with meat in it. This gave offence to the naked ascetics, and the 
Jataka continues : 

‘*The brethren discussed this matter in their Hall of Truth: ‘Friend, Natha- 
putta the Ascetic goes about sneering, because, he says, ‘‘ Priest Gotama eats meat 
prepared on purpose for him, with his eyes open”.’ Hearing this, the Master re- 
joined: ‘This is not the first time, brethren, that Nathaputta has been sneering 
at me for eating meat which was got ready for me on purpose; he did just so in 
former times.’ " 

Buddhists consider it wrong to kill animals, and therefore they 
dislike the butcher. Priests are generally supposed to abstain 
from meat-eating, but they are not forbidden meat if it is offered. 
According to Hardy’s Manua/ Buddha is reported to have said: 

‘*My priests have permission to eat whatever food it is customary to eat in 


any place or country, so that it be done without the indulgence of the appetite, or 
evil desire.” 


If any one took compassion on suffering creatures of any kind 
certainly Buddha did, and yet he was not a vegetarian. If vege- 
tarianism could be upheld on any religious or humanitarian grounds 
he certainly would have preached it. 

‘Si Pergumum dextra defendi potuit certe hac defensa fuisset ! " 

We are sorry to see the vegetarian movement carried on with 
a vigor which deserves a better cause, and wish heartily that the 
same efforts would be devoted to the broader aim of humanising 
man’s conduct toward animals. Here the friends of the dumb cre- 
ation would find the unreserved sympathy of everybody. The great 
mass of vegetarian literature, however, is simply ridiculous, and 
can, whenever taken seriously, only serve to spoil a man’s appetite 
for everything and render him disgusted with the materiality of 
existence in general. 

After these expositions we must make a confession which 
seems to surrender the whole case. While we grant that under 
present circumstances the slaughter of animals on the altar of civ- 
ilisation could not be discontinued without demolishing an enor- 
mous part of the means by which mankind is sustained, we cannot 
help seeing in vegetarianism an ideal that might, to some extent, 
be realised on a higher level of existence when the sciences have 
been sufficiently advanced so as to produce the complex products 
of organic chemistry directly from the inorganic elements in the 
retorts of the laboratory. The idea is very pleasant, but to-day it 
is a mere dream. 














THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 


There are still high - er 


There's light be- yond the mist, as 


Re - lig - ion’s con-sum - ma - tion 


The truth will bring sal - va - tion, 


There are still higher vistas 
Which open to our eyes. 
There's light beyond the mist, as 
In symbols truth still lies. 
Religion’s consummation 
Through truth is yet to be. 
The truth will bring salvation, 
The truth will make us free. 


We reverence tradition, 

And heed inspired men’s 
Prophetic intuition, 

But seek high’r evidence. 
There is but one foundation, 

But one sure ground, forsooth : 
It is the revelation . 

Of science and its truth! 


vis - tas Which o - pen to 


our eyes; 


In sym -bols truth still lies. 


Thro’ truth is yet to be. 


The truth will make us free. 


Not darkly through a mirror, 
We must see face to face ; 
We must discard all error, 
The world’s deep meaning trace. 
And scan life's secret features 
Anxious the truth to learn. 
For every law of nature's 
Is a thought of the etern. 


Here is the rock of ages, 
The universal norm, 
Which stars and motes engages 
Determining their form. 
Here the God of creation 
In eternal law revealed, 
This is the sole foundation, 


That ne’er can break nor yield. P. c. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A CLASSICAL WORK ON ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS.’ 


The instances in which mathematical inquirers of really first rank have writ- 
ten on the elements of the science are rare. Of formal text-books, we have from 
such men very few. One of the most notable exceptions was the German Algebra 
of Euler, which remained a standard elementary text-book to the present century, 
and has even yet lost none of its charms of simplicity and clearness. Later, during 
the French Revolution, lectures were delivered on elementary mathematics by the 
two greatest of the mathematicians then living, Laplace and Lagrange, and are to 
be found in the collected works of these authors. The present book is a translation 
of the lectures of Lagrange, delivered in the year 1795 at the Ecole Normale,— 
an institution which was the direct offspring of the French Revolution, and which 
gave the first impulse to modern, practical ideals of education. 

The originality, elegance and symmetrical character of the lectures of La- 
grange were pointed out by De Morgan, but have been especially lauded by E. 
Dihring, who places them in the front rank of elementary expositions. Coming as 
they do from one of the greatest mathematicians of modern times, and with all the 
excellences which such a source implies, unique in their character as a reading 
book in mathematics, and interwoven with historical and philosophical remarks of 
great value, they cannot fail to have a beneficial and stimulating influence. The 
book should find a wide circle of readers among students who have not had the ad- 
vantages of a regular mathematical training, and especially by teachers who desire 
to introduce into their work something of the spirit and originality which marks the 
achievements of the great investigators. 

The work is divided into five lectures, the first two of which treat of arithme- 
tic, including continued fractions and logarithms, the theory of remainders, etc. 
The third lecture deals with the history of algebra and with the resolution of equa- 
tions, particularly equations of the third and fourth degree; the expositions of this 
lecture cannot, for simplicity and insight, be equalled by any of the current text- 
books. The fourth lecture treats of the resolution of numerical equations, and is 
remarkable for the elegant development which it gives of the geometrical method 
of solving equations. This method is very rarely discussed in elementary text- 
books, but it is an educational and instructional help of the highest practical and 


1 Lectures on Elementary Mathematics. By Joseph Louis Lagrange. Translated from the 
French by Thomas J. McCormack. With a photogravure portrait of the author. Pages, 172. 
Cloth, $1.00. Chicago: The Open Court Pub. Co. 
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theoretical value. In the same connexion, constructions and instruments for solv- 
ing equations are described. The fifth and last lecture treats of the employment of 
curves generally in the solution of problems. We have here a species of applica- 
tion of geometry and algebra, and a lucid presentation of the artifices for resolving 
in practice questions which offer great theoretical difficulties. The curve of errors, 
approximations, and interpolations, are discussed under this heading. The nature 
of the work renders it a species of supplement to the ordinary text-books, and those 
who desire to recommence their mathematical studies can accomplish their aim in 
no more pleasant and profitable manner than by acquaintance with this classical 
little book. 

A fine photogravure portrait of Lagrange, reproduced from a steel engraving, 
constitutes the frontispiece; a biographical sketch of the author, an index, the 
marginal analyses of the text, have been added. (Chicago: The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.00.) ; 





NAEGELI’S THEORY OF ORGANIC EVOLUTION. 


Although Naegeli’s theory of organic evolution has played a highly important 
part in the development of biological science, there exists in English, so far as we 
know, no translation of his works. Especially in America is the slight influence of 
Naegeli upon biological thought unexplainable, for his theories appeal much more 
strongly to American students than do those of Weismann. The translation 
therefore, of Naegeli’s Summary of his own work, by Mr. V. A. Clark and Prof. 
F. A. Waugh, of the University of Vermont, which now appears in the Religion of 
Science Library,! will undoubtedly be well received. We have now in the Reli- 
gion of Science Library abridgements of the works of Weismann, Eimer, and Nae- 
geli from the pens of these authors themselves, from which an exact general view of 
three of the most prominent of modern biological hypotheses can be obtained. 

The dominant and characteristic feature of Naegeli’s mechanico-physiological 
theory is the conception of an automatic, perfecting principle (autonome Vervoll- 
kommnung). This, briefly stated, is as follows: 

1. That the formative and creative part of the reproductive plasm, called the 
idioplasm, from its being divisible and from its being transferred from generation 
to generation, in higher as well as in lower organisms, has a continuous or immortal 
existence, comparable to the trunk of a trailing vine which creeps on its way through 
all time, the twigs and buds of which alone drop from the parent stem and perish. 
We may add that this conception in its generalised form has profound philosoph- 
ical and moral implications. The potential and essential capacities of the race 
are preserved ; the non-essential perish. 

2. During this continuous and immortal movement of life, the idioplasm goes 
through a development of its own, just as an individual organism goes, during its 
individual life, through a determinate cycle of development, the result being a con- 
stantly increasing complexity of structure and differentiation of function. 

3. The development in question is automatic, and results from internal Zer- 
Jecting forces or movements. 


1A Mechanico-Physiological Theory of Organic Evoluti: Si ry. By Carl Naegeli. Chi- 
cago: The Open Court Pub. Co. Pp. 53. Price, paper, 15 cents. 
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4. As a consequence of this complexity, the entire organism itself becomes in 
time more and more differentiated, and so the progression of the idioplasm controls 
the phylogeny of the race, and marks out its course of evolution. 

5. The organic world is not made up of branches of a single original idio- 
plasm, but each race or group may have its own specific idioplasm, which may 
have taken its origin zndefendently of the other idioplasms, wherever the neces- 
sary conditions combined. It will be apparent from this that Naegeli was virtu- 
ally an advocate of spontaneous generation. or abiogenesis. 

The automatic perfecting principle of Naegeli has been the mark of much 
animadversion ; it has been criticised as mystical and reactionary ; but as a hypoth- 
esis it is founded on considerations which have their analogies even in the so-called 
exact sciences. Be that as it may, the doctrines of Naegeli, on the whole, deserve 
careful consideration at the hands of all who are concerned with the history and ad- 
vancement of biological thought. Kp, 


A CHINESE SCHOLAR ON THE ORIENTAL QUESTION. 


To the Editor of The Open Court: 


I thank you for sending me your translation of Lao-Tze’s 7ao-7eh-King. I 
have read the introductory portion with great interest and must heartily congratulate 
you upon the accuracy and lucidity of your rendering of a rather obscure work, 
even to Chinese scholars. In my opinion it is a marvel of literary assiduity and 
application on a par with Stanislas Julien’s Life of Hiueu Tsang, and I am sure it 
will be as greatly appreciated by scholars. I see you have rendered the title into 
English as ‘‘Canon on Reason and Virtue.” In the introduction I believe you have 
correctly defined the metaphysical significance of the word Zao. It is, as you said, 
Kant's ‘‘purely formal.” I am, however, of opinion that so far as Lao-Tze was 
able to express his meaning, he intended to apply it to the word 77wth as under- 
stood by modern philosophers more than to any other. The English word Reason, 
I am afraid, does not express all the definitions embraced in Zao. Tao is some- 
thing beyond Reason or Rationality. It is the underlying fact of the whole cosmos, 
whether demonstrable to human knowledge or not. In common with the mission- 
aries I see you would regard J (chen) as equivalent to Truth. But from the con- 
struction of the character itself and its derivation from muh, ‘' the eye" (see Wii- 
“iams’s Syllabic Dictionary, p.15) the Chinese regard it as akin to ‘‘demonstrable 
or ascertained fact.” Zao, at least in the definition of the Sung philosophers, is 
something more absolute (see Meadow's Chinese and their Kebellions, pp. 353- 
356), hence its subsequent association with 2, in order to, in my opinion, render it 
comprehensible by human methods. 7eh would thereby be synonymous with ¢ao 
7, and in terms of your own special advocacy of the ‘‘ Religion of Truth" should 
mean ‘‘the manifestation of Truth in human conduct,” i. e., ‘‘ Virtue.” I see you 
have made use of Drs. Williams's and Eitel’s dictionaries, but a better standard 
would, I think, be Giles's Chinese-English Dictionary (1892), where you would 
find (p. 1066) Zao defined as ‘‘a road, a path, a way." Hence the road far ex- 
cellence, the right way, the true path, the 7ruth, religion, etc. Zao % is right 
principle, doctrine, reason, argument. 7¢ is that which one does naturally, spon- 
taneously, moral excellence, virtue. Dr. Giles is also author of a small monograph 
on The Remains of Lao-Tze (published also in China Review, Vol. XIV., pp 
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231-280), which in spite of its negative criticism of the genuineness of the 7ao- 
Teh-King is still of great value as a translation. 

The Cho State in which Lao-Tze was archivist was the representative of the 
suzerain power in China, although in Lao-Tze's time it had dwindled down to al- 
most a nonentity. Still it had preserved many of the records of ancient times and 
was looked to by the surrounding states as the nominal source of their authority 
and power. Hence Confucius's reputed visit to Lao-Tze. Your estimate of the 
influence of Confucius is, I regret to see, somewhat unfair to the Great Sage of 
China. His reputation doubtless suffers in Western estimation when compared to 
the original genius of his rival. Still I do not think he should be made responsible 
for the degeneracy (if any) of the race which he so manfully and perseveringly at- 
tempted to reform and educate, and which, it must be admitted, that but for him 
would long before now have disappeared from the ken of history. 

As regards myself, I beg that you will kindly note that I have now been ap- 
pointed sub-editor and translator to a new Chinese daily paper, the 7hzen Nan 
Shin Pao, to which all future communications to myself should, please, be made. 
The journal is intended to awaken the literary classes of China to a true apprecia- 
tion of their position in the struggle now going on between Oriental and Occi- 
dental civilisation, and appreciating and relying on the vitality of our own race, 
we have every confidence that they will enthusiastically respond and work their 
own deliverance. I have no doubt that Occidentals, like Lord Salisbury, believe 
that they are a dying race. Ina recent issue of the local Strazts-Chinese Maga- 
zine I have given in English my own opinion as to the probable outcome of the 
present struggle in view of China's past history, and as soon as the articles are 
completely issued I shall make bold to forward you acopy. Meanwhile I am sure 
you will generously give us your sympathetic support, and we shall be only too 
pleased to be privileged to translate and publish whatever views or advices you 
may wish to tender on the subject. The editors are a Chinese Provincial Graduate 
of Fukien, Mr. Khoo Seok Wan, and Dr. Lim Boon Keng, M. B. C. M. of Edin- 
burgh, Chinese member of the Legislative Council of this colony. 

SINGAPORE, June 6, 1898. Tan TEK Soon. 





NOTES AND BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Anglo-Saxon alliance is not a diplomatic treaty ; nor should it be. It is 
the recognition of a deep-seated sympathy between two powerful nations, kin in 
blood, the same in language, similar in institutions, and cherishing peaceful ideals 
of civilisation. It is not in opposition to other nations, but simply indicates that the 
United States and Great Britain have become conscious of a solidarity of interests 
and would regard a war that unfortunately might break out between them as a 
civil war, deplorable under all conditions. The Anglo-Saxon alliance finally tends 
toward the establishment of a parliament of the world. 


The article in the present Ofen Court on ‘‘Chinese Fiction,” by Dr. Candlin, 
is a unique contribution to literary criticism, and, we trust, will be cordially wel- 
comed by our readers, to whom a favorable insight into the Chinese genius and 
character, not otherwise obtainable, will be afforded. Dr. Candlin, who is a Chris- 
tian missionary, is now in Tong-shan, in the far North of China, which is at pres- 
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ent greatly disturbed by revolutions. We regret that the proofs of the article, 
which were sent to Mr. Candlin several months ago, were unable to reach him. 


We have learned with deep regret of the death of Dr. George Ebers, the well- 
known Egyptologist and novel-writer, at Munich recently, Dr. Ebers was a reader 
of 7hke Open Court, and in his correspondence with the editor frequently expressed 
his sympathy with its aims. 

Modern Rationalism, Being a Sketch of the Progress of the Rationalistic 
Spirit in the Nineteenth Century. By Foseph McCabe. (Watts & Co., London. 
Pp. 163. Price, 2s 6d.) Mr. McCabe has sought in this work to rewrite, from the 
point of view of rationalism, the history of modern human thought, considered in 
its most general aspects. He reviews the history of philosophy and the history of 
science in so far as these studies have influenced less tractable systems of social 
opinion ; he traces the rise of rationalism and theology, the growth and extension 
of Biblical criticism, of comparative religion, mythology, etc. Rationalism, accord- 
ing to the author, is not a wholly modern movement, but is discoverable in every 
system of thought, ancient and modern, wherein the spirit of scepticism and criti- 
cism has shown itself. It is rather a ‘‘cast of thought” than an actual historical 
system. As such, and as the incarnation of the spirit of science, it is synonymous 
with the best-founded, most rigorously demonstrated, positive knowledge of every 
age. Mr. McCabe's book is readable, and the account of the many delicate con- 
troversies which it touches is fair and unimpassioned. 


The August number of the Bibe/ot (Mr. Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Me.) is 
made up of two poems of Mr. William Watson—Wordsworth's Grave and 
Lachryme Musarum. The September number will be 7he School of Giorgione, 
by Walter Pater. (Single numbers, 5 cents.) 
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